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AT THE SEASIDE. 


AM a man that lives a great deal 
at the seaside. Originally I 
used to run down for a month or 
two, then I came down regularly 
to spend the winter, latterly I have 
got into the way of spending all my 
time on the southern coast save 
when I go off for a holiday to 
northern latitudes. Originally my 
object in going to the coast was to 
avoid the east wind ; I may say, how- 
ever, that this is alla delusion. The 
east wind blows everywhere, and I 
believe it blows with peculiar viru- 
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lence on the south coast. Another 
primary notion was that I should 
get plenty of ozone — whatever 
ozone may happen to be, and how- 
ever you may happen to get it. 
There is a rather strong—to some 
nostrils rather unpleasant—smell of 
seaweed, which is supposed to con- 
tain iodine, which we are exhorted 
to sniff as highly beneficial and pro- 
bably helpful with the ozone. Life 
at the coast may be roughly de- 
scribed as three months spasmodic 
gaiety varied by a hybernating 
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process extending over the other 
nine months. We have a brief 
but glorious campaign, and, like the 
old-fashioned generals and their 
armies, we then go quietly into 
winter quarters. Or, to vary the 
simile, we weave our cocoons until 
we poor grubs emerge from our 
chrysalis and fly away upon gauzy 
butterfly wings for our fleeting 
season. 

Upon most days—I mean our 
days of dulness—I calculate that 
you might fire a cannon opposite 
our assembly rooms, and let it sweep 
the beach or the principal street 
without much chance of dislocating 
any of the inhabitants. As you 
walk about you think that most of 
the people are devoting themselves 
with intense energy to the pursuit 
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south and command the sea view. 
Let the men of the plain be defined 
as those whose abodes are in the 
rear of us sea-folk and whose bu- 
colic dwellings are scattered, mis- 
cellaneously, heterogeneously, about 
the country side. Let us under- 
stand by the men of the hill-country 
society at large, with their mansions 
built on ‘a gentle elevation,’ sur- 
rounded with ‘ park-like grounds,’ 
and guarded by ‘ picturesque lodge- 
gates.’ It will be perceived that I 
have formed my descriptive style 
by an attentive perusal of the some- 
what desultory but extensive writ- 
ings of the late Mr. George Robins, 
auctioneer. Their great carriages 
will sometimes roll into our little 
watering-place, where the shops, 
like other shops of other watering- 
—. will faithfully reproduce the 
+ year’s fashions of Paris, as faith- 
fully as our great county town 
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itself. Out of these different ele- 
ments, by a constant series of per- 
mutations and combinations, you 
may construct the varying elements 
of our watering- place society. Those 
are fortunate people who know some 
of the county grandees, for this will 
give them some substantial enjoy- 
ment and society amid the wavering 
and uncertain elements of a water- 
ing-place. Then, in addition to 
these, we have the ‘ loafers’ or wan- 
dering Christians, who, in a vagrant 
and irregular manner, make an ir- 
ruption upon the town, out of the 
a season, and, for some reason 
t known to themselves, take 
lodgings for a time. The natives 
are not too proud to accept their 
money, and in their corporate ca- 
pecity, if indeed we may speak of 
the aggregate of the visitors as any- 
thing so substaniial and defined as 
qpoctbekuarangeth Boieed 
extreme 
their advent i _ en He in the 
same way as Egyptians expect 
the rising of the Nile. If the highly 
welcome inundation did not come 
— its ifyi waters, our 
ttle ial society, as a so- 
ciety, might adjourm at once to 
Basinghall. Street. Bat still for 
* loafers,’ for individuals who 
come and take lodgings at abnormal 
seasons of the year, the prevalent 
feeling appears to be that of con- 
tempt. I need hardly say that the 
perpetual denizens of the town re- 
gard them with a kind of unwaver- 
ing hostility. Our town gentry 
construct a kind of cosy selfishness 
for themselves, eating and drinking 
among themselves, the favourite 
party being that.of ‘tea and turn 
out,’ and entertain a supercilious 
well-bred contempt for strangers. 
Theordinary Britisher proceeds upon 
the hypothesis that every stranger, 
until you know him to be a gentle- 
man, must be an undetected pick- 
pocket or a discarded billiard- 
marker. We don’t ‘heave harf a 
brick’ at them, but we ‘ remember 
to forget’ to entertain them. But 
the curious thing is that the 
‘loafers’ appear to look upon 
each other with mutual distrust, 
and only very rarely appear to take 
any, steps towards amalgamation 
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among themselves. This is our 
British insularity. Each person is 
afraid of being considered solitary, 
afraid of being thought to make the 
first advances, and so mountains 
rise and oceans roll between worthy 
people who only want the open 
sesame of an introduction to be- 
come close allies. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the most agreeable 
intimacies spring up in most plea- 
sant encounters, and after all there 
is some kind of freemasonry among 
persons of culture and kindly feel- 


ing. 

Before we pass on to the gay 
irruption of the season, let us say 
something more of permanent life 
by the shore. It is singular how 
the sea, which our ancestors asso- 
ciated with every image of horror 
and desolation, bas come into fashion 
within the last century, and attracts 
such a number of permanent resi- 
dents. A taste for the sea has come 
in parallel with a taste for the tub. 
It is the fault of our community 
that it is broken up into cliques, 
over all of which Mrs. Grundy 
reigns supreme. Everybody has 
got his pet parson and his pet 
doctor; and the conflict of opinions 
on the rival merits of parsons and 
doctors is tremendous. The bulk 
of the society of small watering- 
ee is made up of persons who 

ve nothing to do, and yet con- 
trive to make a considerable amount 
of fuss in doing it. People live in 
the full glare of a mutually destruc- 
tive criticism; and if you believed 
all the pleasant things that ill- 
natured people say of each other, 
you would form an exceedingly 
low moral estimate of our neigh- 
bourhood. But the _ill-natared 
people do not have it all their own 
way. There is aleaven of goodness 
and sweet manners in the unlike- 
liest localities, and in some this 
happy element predominates and 
gives the tone of society. And 
even the ill-natured people will 
soften at times and come out with 
a truly surprising degree of mild- 
ness. It isan unpleasant fact, that 
in every watering-place there is a 
large amount of chronic distress. 
In the season there is plenty of 
money stirring. Work is pleptiful 
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and very well paid. But it is hard 
to expect from the mass of fisher- 
men and their families saving, pro- 
vident habits, and if you do expect 
it you are extremely sanguine and 
likely to be disappointed. After 
prosperous employment, a season of 
enforced inactivity sets in. The 
poor cannot find work, and they 
will not make work. Then comes 
a period of chronic distress on a 
little town, and all the good-hearted 
people combine together for tho 
purpose of its alleviation. This 
charitable object, while it does 
good to others also does good to 
ourselves. It furnishes the excuse 
for a good deal of harmless, and, 
in fact, extremely moderated fes- 
tivity. Perhaps we have a bazaar, 
and if some lawless outsider chooses 
to wander within its precinct and 
flirt with some of our innocent 
pretty girls, it furnishes a keen 
matter of discussion for some of 
our tea-tables. We take to peri- 
odical penny readings; but, alas! 
the penny readings are entering 
upon a radical and demoralized 
pitase. One gentleman of a revo- 
lutionary frame of mind lately 
insisted on blacking his face and 
giving us a nigger melody in ap- 
propriate character. This was a par- 
ticularly strong shock to the feelings 
of our ‘oldest inhabitant, a very 
respectable eman, who never 
condescended to look at a ‘ Punch 
and Judy’ in his life. Under the 
innocuous title of a ‘selection from 
the writings of Madison Morton, 
some of them actually got up a 
performance of ‘ Box and Cox ; and 
afterwards, throwing aside the flimsy 
pretence of penny reading, went in 
bodily for a little operetta and bur- 

ue. But our most sensible 
critics hardly looked severely on 
these proceedings, as they considered 
that the sanitary effect of stirring 
up our stagnant minds was highly 
salutary. 

But I am bold to say—having 
lived various lives, if 1 may be 
permitted that bold metaphor—a 
tolerably continuous life at the sea- 
side is highly enjoyable, so far as 
mere existence goes. Whatever fine 
weather our bleak skies adwit is at- 
tainable here if anywhere. For the 
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three wintriest months to many 
life is a mere discomfort; but there 
we have the first gleams of spring 
and the latest gleams of autumn. 
Have you ever watched in the Al 
some little cloud that has got de- 
tached from the upper heavens, and 
seems wandering forlorn adown the 
crests and precipitous sides of the 
mountains? In some such way 
there comes ever and again in spring 
some day that has evidently been 
detached from Italy and from sum- 
mer, and has floated unawares upon 
the south coast of our northern isle. 
The waves and winds are laid, the 
sunshine flushes warm and benig- 
nant, the breeze is exhilarating and 
pure ; and then our resident popula- 
tion turns out en masse—a_ poor 
notion of en masse—on the beach, 
and for the warmest hours of the 
day there is almost a flutter of live- 
liness. On such a day may fre- 
quently be observed some prying 
individual, in an apparently waver- 
ing and tentative state of mind, 
peabeee accompanied by the better 

alf, and perhaps by a fraction of 
the family, frequently pausing on 
the beach to make an inspection of 
the parade. The experienced local 
eye immediately detects that he is 
looking out for a house or apart- 
ment. Only a sense of dignity and 
respectability can prevent the lodg- 
ing-house keepers from laying vio- 
lent hands upon him. But then 
the anxious inquiry arises whether 
he is merely a ‘loafer’ who might 
come down miscellaneously at any 
time, or whether he is the pioneer 
of the welcome horde of visitants, 
the first gush of the fountain, the 
first nugget of the mine, Fashion 
reigns so obtusely that, for the most 
radiant parts of the year, the bright- 
est days of the spring, and the mild- 
est of the autumn, we are compara- 
tively deserted. 

As welcome as Blucher’s troops 
to the English at Waterloo are our 
visitants and tourists, when they 
really come at last, to a quantity of 
people who are well-nigh worn out 
or famished out by their prolonged 
absence. Our omnibuses, which for 
months past have gone through the 
forlorn routine of attending trains 
which seem rarely to bring or take 
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away anybody, are now loaded with 
luggage and crowded with pas- 
sengers. The drivers and con- 
ductors exc hilarious remarks. 
The demand for cabs rises; they 
cannot be had for love or money,— 
let us say simply for money, for I 
am not aware that the other thing 
ever forms an item in such business 
calculations. Now all the hangers- 
on of a watering-place, like Jeshu- 
run, wax fat and kick; people who 
have been living on the rates, who 
have been supported by your mul- 
tifarious tickets for soup, bread, 

ry, coals, meat, blankets, will 

ly condescend to be civil to you 
or to do your work at any price. 
Into these three months the profits 
of the whole year are to be crowded. 
The board and lodging of the visitors 
are to afford board and lodging for 
all the year round. IamsureI bring 
no imputation on the lodging-house 
keepers. They do quite right in 
taking twenty guineas a week for a 
house if they can getit, They are 
often very worthy people, prudently 
husbanding their resources, and not 
neglecting those who are worse off 
than themselves. It is a lower and 
different grade chiefly on whom the 
holiday system has such a demo- 
ralizing effect, 

When the irroption sets in it is 
very pleasing to notice those va- 
rieties of English life of which it 
gives us an idea, Some are old 
visitants, who come year after year, 
go to the same lodgings, hire the 
same flies, and haunt the same shops. 
These are almost part of ourselves, 
and we greet them ‘ with effusion.’ 
Then there are always a number of 
young ladies who seem neatl 
out of their bandboxes, and a num- 
ber of young gentlemen of whom 
py tmauch the same thing might 

said. Some of these last affect a 
lawless nautical air, and show a 
disposition to use telescopes and 
dispense with braces. Our pier is 
the great centre of attraction during 
the season. Of course we have a 
band; the townsfolk, the visitors, 
and the pier company combine to 
keep it up. After an allowance 
for an ignoble set of Saturday-to- 
Monday-ers, we get a goodly crowd 
of holiday residents. Sometimes the 
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tide sets in overwhelmingly. Even 
cottages in back streets will let off 
their bedrooms for thirty shillings a 
week, The rumour flies with ex- 
ultation a the town that on a 
certain Saturday night the demand 
for lodging overflowed all ordinary 
accommodation, and there was quite 
@ run upon cabs and bathing- 
machines. Then the pier is gay 
with flags. The streets are alive 
with music. Then an awning is 
spread on the pier, and a gay com- 

y are seated. Then carriages 
roll past, and from horsemen and 
horsewomen the merry laughter 
echoes through the country lanes. 
Then the almost grass-grown streets 
are busy with cheerful throngs. 
Then the parsons furbish up their 
best sermons, and preach for their 
local charities, and the pew-openers 
reap an abundant harvest of shil- 
lings. Then the celebrated eques- 
trian companies give a brilliant 
series of performances in their cir- 
cus, and nomadic rogues black their 
faces and call themselves Christy 
Minstrels. Then the visitors rush 
off for the local papers to see their 
names in all the, glories of print, 
announcing their arrival or depar- 
ture. It is the Holiday Season! 
Now it makes a very great differ- 
ence whereabouts on the coast you 
may neppee to be, and what par- 
ticular object you may specially 
propose by going to the coast. 
Coasts infinitely vary. ‘The West 
Sussex coast is low and flat; the 
East Sussex coast rises into cliffs 
and hills. South Wales has castles 
and precipitous cliffs. Devon has 
shadowy combes and woods feather- 
ing to the water’s edge, and sub- 
alpine scenery of mingled softness 
and grandeur. Cornwall alternates 
iron-bound coasts with delicious little 
fishing coves. Of course these in- 
stances may be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. One great necessity is 
that you should have fine sands 
for bathing; some very pretty 
watering-places, notably Torquay, 
are deficient in this. lt is a great 
advantage to have some place to 
go to, and not a bare unbroken 
expanse of sea; to be, for instance, 
Within easy sailing distance of the 
Isle of Wight, or to be able to take 
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short steamboat excursions, as from 
Scarborough to Whitby. Then it is 
a great advantage if you have some 
natural curiosities in these parts—a 
beach strewed with shells, a cave, a 
far-drawn bay, almost an estuary, a 
landslip, some curious hole in the 
ground through which the under- 
mining sea will cast up, under 
certain conditions of tide and wind, 
a cloud of spray. It is dull work 
simply to sail out and to sail back 
with no other variety than a seizure 
of the customary form of invalidism, 
or, perchance, the shipping of half 
a boatful of water. 

While you are on the coast_you 
may as well work the resources. of 
the seashore to the utmost, Get 
Mr. Gosse’s books, or Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘Glaucus, and you will get as fas- 
cinating introductions as maybe to 
its peculiar studies and delights. 
What an added pleasure and in- 
terest it gives to all excursions along 
the coast when you have some kind 
of stimulus over and above the 
mere walk or lounge! I have always 
a feeling of respect for the boys and 
girls whom I see gathering and col- 
lecting shells and pebbles on some 
rough approximation to a scientific 
principle, or collecting wild flowers 
and ferns, especially that notable 
maiden-hair above the cliffs, and 
who have got such active minds 
that they w// interest themselves in 
something or other, and in all ways 
are all the better for it, Rather 
than do nothing, my lads, paddle 
about in the water with a shrimping 
net. I admire the Quaker who 
gave a beggar sixpence to take a 
lot of wood into a shed, and then 
another sixpence to take it out 
again. I knew a young gentleman 
at Brighton who developed an 
extraordinary capacity for fishing ; 
he used to take up his station at 
the end of the old pier where the 
descending steps meet the water, 
and with his lines and pots he 
contrived to have quite a fishery. 
He insisted upon the privilege of 
supplying his father’s somewhat 
large household with fish at fish- 
monger’s prices, and a very liberal 
notion of charging that young 
gentleman had! I cannot say that 
I at all approve of his introducing 
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business arrangements, of such a 
strongly marked mercantile cha- 
racter into family life, but I am 
glad that he took heartily to fishing, 
or that, in these poco cwuranto days, 
any one should take heartily to any- 
thing. There are very great de- 
lights in deep-sea fishing, if you 
are superior to the motion of the 
boat; only give most of your fish 
away to your friends, for otherwise 
the mercantile element crops up. 
And let me tell you that there is 
almost as much address required in 
deep-sea fishing as in tickling up a 
trout with a fly. Some time ago I 
gave half a day to fishing for 
whiting. We rowed on to the 
feeding - grounds—the fishermen 
could define it exactly—and we 
fished for the whiting, who them- 
selves were fishing fur smaller fishes 
still. It seemed so perfectly easy to 
haul down your set of baited hooks, 
and then, as you ascertain your nibs, 
to haul in your finny booty. But 
the fisherman caught a dozen 
whiting to every one of mine; 
yet our ways of procedure were 
to all appearance identical; but 
there was a subtle difference in the 
mode, which the fishes seemed to 
appreciate. Then it is interesting 
to be on the spot at the time when 
the fishing-boats come in, and there 
is a rough auction on the beach. 
The fish is then sold for so much 
a pound, a price very different from 
the retail price, a return which 
seems really very little for the 
labour and peril and expenditure of 
small capital incurred by the fisher- 
men. It is a pitiable sight at times 
to see how the nets have been torn 
open by the sword fish, who have 
destroyed their draught, and in- 
flicted many hours of toil upon 
them. Asa rule, very little of this 
fish is cried about your town or 
carted about the peighbouring dis- 
trict; it is carried off to the large 
towns or to London. I have often 
been surprised to note how ex- 
tremely little exact knowledge of 
avy scientific matter relating to the 
sea is possessed by seafaring people. 
Ihave repeatedly seen exhibited by 
sailors small specimens of the fish 
which Victor Hugo almost makes 
the hero of his ‘ Toilers of the Sea.’ 
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In the English version it is called 
the ‘devil fish,’ probably for the sake 
of the alarming term, but it is 
properly a kind of cuttle fish, which, 
according to Buffon, can at times be 
very dangerous, whereas the devil 
fish is only a mild kind of fish. 
The sailors “point with awe to its 
system of many suckers; but they 
have not the least knowledge of the 
creature, and any clever boy, well- 
up in ichthyology, would be able to 
surprise quite an old sailor. But 
still try and pick up an acquaintance 
with the old fishermen. They are 
often surly and uncommunicative, 
and generally require to be refreshed 
with a pot of beer. That pot of 
beer will be very well bestowed. 
If they are socially disposed, they 
will give you yarns of the salt seas 
and of far-off islands, which the 
boys and giris at least will long 
remember. Of course in your 
fashionable watering- places you 
will not often find genuine sailors, 
except at such places as Hastings 
or Tenby; but you can hardly pro- 
ceed along the coast in any di- 
rection for half a dozen miles 
without finding some very genuine 
examples. 

It seems so strange to come back 
to a seaside place after a long 
absence, yourself so changed and all 
around unchanged. The subdued 
colouring of your own mind has 
toned down all the brilliancy and 
the poetry of old ocean; ‘the 
golden islands which lay in the 
sunrise pass into clouds and the 
gorgeous sparkle into a stern reality 
of struggle and storm.’ It is strange 
in the summer evening to listen 
to the silvery laughter or some 
thoughtless talk, and the bright 
sparkling glee that is the simple 
product of the animal spirits of 
youth. It is hard to realise that 
not so long ago one was as careless 
and jovial as ever. Our beach is 
thronged with visitors listening to 
the lust strains of the band; it isa 
full promenade, an open drawing- 
room. Then ‘ God save the Queen’ 
sounds, and a great proportion of 
our company draw off. I too must 
gather up my papers, now I be- 
think me of this valedictory music. 
It is nine o'clock, and our grandees 
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go indoors or step into their car- 
riages and drive off. The cha- 
perones gather their young charges 
closer beneath the maternal wing. 
But still there is a vast residue who 
will not hear or think of indoors, 
but pace the esplanade long and 
late, watching that deep sunset that 
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will not die, but stains the heavens 
with colour for half the night. I 
have no place in that festive pro- 
cession, but on the verandah of my 
hotel I light the meditative cigar, 
and let the fancies of the olden 
time thicken around me in the 
shadows. 


THE INDIAN MARRIAGE MARKET. 


HIS is sad news indeed! The 
Indian marriage market—so we 
are told by the Indian journals—is 
in a bad way, and likely to remain 
so; for the causes which tend to 
this depression in social securities 
are of a permanent kind. By ‘ In- 
dian,’ be it understood, I mean 
Anglo-Indian, the subject of my 
solicitude having no reference to 
such matters of detail as the hun- 
dred and eighty millions of mere 
natives of the country, over whom 
Her Majesty holds direct or suzerain 
sway. The Singhs and the Khans, 
the Ram Chunders and the Nubbee 
Bukshes, have as extensive transac- 
tions as ever on the matrimonial 
exchange, and ruin themselves in 
the celebrations with traditional 
enterprise. It is among our own 
countrymen that no ‘offers’ are 
made, A falling-off of the kind is 
a serious blow to British interests. 
We could have endured a decline in 
mule-twist; grey shirtings might 
have gone to Hong Kong for us, in 
search of a market; jute been as 
inactive as it pleased, and safflower 
reduced to despair for want of a 
demand. But when there are no 
bidders for marriage the case be- 
comes serious. The drain of silver 
to the East has doubtless done harm 
to the equilibrium of the currency ; 
but the drain of young ladies in that 
direction has done good by relieving 
the market at home. And now it 
seems that the East gives but acold 
welcome to these charming exports, 
and ‘ nothing done in spinsters’ has 
become an established item in the 
returns of the marriage market in 
India. 
Time was when the hope of 
parents and guardians was able to 
tell a tale in which there was no 


need for flattery. In the golden 
days, before the pagoda-tree had 
met with so many merciless shakings 
—when rupees were an element to 
Anglo-Indians, and came naturally 
like the wind and the rain—we all 
knew what was ‘ the worth of a lass’ 
in India, and had no occasion to 
* come to forty year’ to gain the in- 
formation. The old stories about 
girls going out as consignments for 
matrimonial investment, and being 
‘taken up’ by bachelors rolling in 
wealth who boarded the ships as 
soon as they arrived, in order to be 
in time—these stories are probably 
no ‘stories’ at all, but literal re- 
citals of fact. We know in ourown 
time how eager has been the demand 
for the article known to tropical 
ribaldry as ‘spins’—how young 
ladies arriving at Calcutta by the 
P. & O. steamers have been be- 
sieged by suitors, so that the more 
cautious among them have flown— 
on the wings of the now nearly obso- 
lete dik—to the upper provinces, in 
order to gain breathing time while 
they made up their minds, We all 
know the sensation caused by their 
arrival at a Mofussil station—how a 
mere morsel of a girl, with inoffen- 
sive features, some felicity as to 
coiffure, and moderately engaging 
manners, might command as never 
did the Brigadier, or even the Briga- 
dier's wife, and make the social 
laws that she administered at her 
leisure. 

Not all men ventured to approach 
her. The happiness was reserved 
for the favoured few—for the brave 
in society who assumed to them- 
selves the right of deserving the 
fair. There was, for instance, my 
old friend Captain Tulwar, of the 
Huggermuggur Light Horse. He 
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was down upon a new ‘spin’ before 
she had time to get her bonnets out 
of her boxes.. He never waited for 
her parent or guardian to call at the 
mess, stiil less to call upon dim, 
He. had a preternatural knowledge 
of the whereabouts of her bungalow 
before other men had time to make 
inquiries concerning it; and his card, 
with its owner, was always the first 
to the fore. He was as little a lag- 
gard in love as a craven in war, avd 
the Sikhs knew that he had not the 
latter failing. He established a con- 
fidence with the new-comer before 
other men were on bowing terms, 
and if he did not always marry her 
—and it was not his fault if arrange- 
ments in that respect are limited— 
he managed to monopolise the lion’s 
share of her society. When.he did 
marry, by the way, the object of his 
ice was the most insignificant 
and least likely young lady that had 
been in the station for years, and 
-his new condition did not in the 
least interfere with his old habits. 
His wife seemed to consider it as a 
settled thing that he should pay 
promiscuous attentions, and their 
very promiscuousness was, I sup- 
pose, her security, But little Mrs. 
‘Tulwar went up to the hills some- 
times for the benefit of her health, 
and it was noticed that in her ab- 
gence Tulwar never volunteered to 
new arrivals the avowa!l that he was 
@ married man. They soon found 
out the fact, you may be sure, bat 
he generally managed to get a few 
days to the good before the fatal 
announcement, There are always 
mean men going about who are 
ready to stab in the dark, and some 
of these would usually take an op- 
rtunity to betray him behind his 
k, But Jack Scabbard—of Tal- 
war's own regiment, and his junior 
too—struck the blow one night in 
full salon, Tulwar was keeping the 
reigning beauty all to himself, and 
was evidently making great way 
with her. He had just taken his 
seat by her side in a quiet nook near 
a verandah, when Scabbard marched 
up to him with the apparently care- 
less inguiry— 
‘ How are you—heard from your 
wife lately ? 
A thunderbolt, falling in a quiet 





way, could not have more discom- 
posed the couple. But the most 
awkward part of the situation was 
that the lady dared not assume the 
right to reproach, while the gentle- 
man would have accused himself 
had he attempted to apologise. 
Compelied to return ap answer con- 
firmatory of the inference involved 
by the. inquiry, Tulwar stood con- 
fessed in his proper character; his 
friend passed on to let matters de- 
velop. The subject of conversation 
upon which the couple were engaged 
was abruptly broken off; there was 
a sudden silence, which was be- 
coming awkward for both, sides, 
wheo Talwar faced the situation by 
saying— 

‘ You never saw my wife, I sup- 
pose, when you were at home ?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied the young 
lady ; ‘I mever knew you were 
married until just now.’ 

This was said in a tone intended 
to convey the impression that she 
did not eare either, but the object 
was not quite successful. 

‘ Curious, is it not?’ rejoined Tul- 
war, quite at his ease by this time. 
‘Nobody thinks I am married; I 
suppose I have not the look of a 
married man, whatever that look 
may be,’ 

Bat the charm was broken; even 
this kind of conversation did not 
succeed ; and the lady soon dis- 
covered, that she must be taken 
back to her chaperone. 

Why is it, by the way, that young 
ladies take so much more interest in 
single than in married men? Were 
they always wanting the single men 
to marry them the preference would 
be comprehensible. But I have 
heard it said by the authorities upon 
the subject that even in the case of 
men whose offers they would unhe- 
sitatingly refuse, they would prefes 
them single, rather than married, 
for purposes of society. You see 
there are girls going about who are 
as selfish as so many dogs in the 


er. 

To revert, however, to the state 
of the marriage market in days gone 
by. As a general rule the new 
arrivals entered into the holy con- 
dition as soon as they pleased. 
When they were not snapped up 




















on board ship, they always found 
plenty to take them at the Presi- 
dency town to which they might be 
destined; and when they went into 
the interior of the country it was 
generally for the natural purpose of 

joining their friends. Many girls 
pare Be a long time without get- 
ting married; but that was because 
they could not or would not fix 
their affections, flirted furiously, and 
fell into the dangerous category of 
‘ garrison hacks.’ In that case, when 
the situation became serious, the 
usual resource was to marry an En- 
sign—an Ensign was the Nemesis of 
flirtation in India. 

Some girls, as may be supposed, 
found it less easy than others, even 
in India, to marry whom they 
a Occasionally there might 

little difficulty in the way, 
leading to delay. ‘There was Miss 
Flagstaffe, for instance, a few years 
ago, who hung on hand for a con- 
siderable time. ‘aking her all in 
all, she was no doubt highly eligible ; 
but—as was once said of a lady in 
the same situation—there was so 
much of her that no one liked to 
take her all-in all. In fact, Miss 
Flagstaffe, with all the advantages 
of a very fine figure, exaggerated 
height to such an extent that men 
took alarm. A man does not like 
marrying a girl much taller than 
himself. She may look up to him 
in one sense, but she certainly has 
to look down upon him in another. 
And there were few men who were 
even a match for Miss Flagstaffe’s 
grenadier proportions. 

Her case was getting desperate. 

* Ishould as soon think of marry- 
ing the Kootub at Delhi,’ said 
Blades, the joint magistrate, with 
his usual cynicism. 

Nobody had asked Blades to 
marry Miss Flagstaffe, but he took 
it for granted that the young lady 
desired such an arrangement. 

‘Waltzed with her the other 
night at the Plungers’ ball,’ said 
Ensign Blossom; ‘could scarcely 
reach her waist.’ 

The ensign never made use of the 

rsonal pronoun in conversation ; 

believe he considered its omission 
to give him a manly tone. His 
fault, as regards stature, by the 
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way, was = recisely the reverse of 
that of the lady referred to. 

‘She is more like Tenterden 
Church steeple than the Goodwin 
Sands,’ said Captain Baldash, one 
of the Plungers referred to, with 
the vague idea that he was saying 
something smart. 

*You wouldn't have a lady look 
like the Goodwin Sands,’ remarked 
Topham of the Artillery, down upon 
Baldash as sharp as a needle. 
* Rather an odd style of beauty that 
—the steeple would be decidedly 
the better of the two.’ 

‘Well, I know the church and 
the sands have something to do 
with one another—I forget what— 
but I meant to say that the girl was 
too tall for my money.’ 

‘ For your what?’ 

But there is no need to pursue 
the personal part of the conversa- 
tion. This was the ribald way, you 
see,in which poor Miss Flagstaffe 
was talked about by a certain class, 
of men. 

Her ease was getting desperate, 
as I have said, and the relative with 
whom she lived was lamenting the 
fact one day to a confidential friend, 
Colonel Glacis, of the Engineers. 
Glacis had a great taste for art, and 
had even painted pictures for exhi- 
bition in London. 

‘1 see one way out of it,’ said he, 
reflectingly, following the young 
lady with his eye from the open 
window of the drawing-room, as she 
walked along the verandah. ‘Give 
her a hilly background ; it will take 
off her height wonderfully.’ 

The elder lady was enchanted at 
the -idea. That very day arrange- 
ments were set on foot, and before 
a week was over the family were on 
their way to Simla. The result was 
—to use a favourite expression of 
the late Dr. Smollett’s heroes—all 
that their fondest imagination could 
have conceived. Miss Flagstaffe, 
who looked so preposterously tall in 
the plains, assumed proper propor 
tions to the eye in the midst of the 
Himalaya Mountains. In fact, if 
asked if she were tall or short, you 
would have answered that you 
could searcely say—you fancied she 
was neither one nor the other— 
about the right height. 
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She married at Simla in a month. 
There was some little difficulty in 

tting her down again when her 
1usband had to resume his duties 
below; and it is said that he ex- 
pressed some astonishment when he 
tirst beheld her upon level ground, 
the word ‘delusion’ being distinctly 
heard among other expressions. 
However, he had taken her for 
shorter or for taller, and no mistake 
on his part could avail him in the 
Divoree Court; and as she is in all 
general respects a most advantageous 
person, the pair are living, I believe, 
very happy ever afterwards. When 
they come to Europe they stay—in 
deference to pubiic opinion—a great 
deal at Chamounix, for the sake of 
the background of Mont Blanc. 
Merely moderately mountainous 
countries, like Wales, they find to 
be of no use. The husband has 
promised his wife a trip to Tene- 
riffe, the lady having been so 
charmed by pictures she has seen 
of the Peak; but her dream is to 
settle somewhere near Chimborazo, 
and as he never refuses her any- 
thing in reason, | suppose they will 
retire thither one of these days. 

The instance of Mixs Flaystaffe is 
one of the few remembered in India 
of serious difficultios presenting 
themselves in the paths of matri- 
mony. Supposing that a girl con- 
ducted herself tvlerably well —and 
even when she did not, which was 
of course never the case ~she was 
almost sure of finding a hushand in 
the goodold times, ‘Thereareonly two 
instances remembered of thorough 
failure, without some strong excep- 
tional reason, Only one case, m 
fact, of two sisters, who were sent 
out by an uncle upon whom they 
were dependent, and who desired, 
with the proverbial bard-heartedness 
of uncles in bis position, to transfer 
the responsibility to a couple of 
other persons. So he sent them out 
to a romote cousin of his, who had 
married into one of the Indian ser- 
vices, and that lady promised to do 


the needful in the way of introduc- , 


tion. ‘The girls, it must be con- 
fessed, were not angels of beauty 
and grace, and, what was more 
serious, they did not—in the lan- 
guage of the remote cousin—make 


themselves agreeable. In fact, an 
Awerican gentleman of candid tem- 
perament, who saw @ t deal of 
them in Calcutta, said that ‘ You 
might, if you liked, compare them 
with Venuses and angelic beings, 
but it would be a darned deal more 
easy to recognise them from the 
simple description of a couple of 
ugly, cantankerous young cusses.’ 

It is very sad to hear a gentleman 
talk in this way of ladies, and even 
being American should not—as 
police magistrates say of drunken- 
ness —be any excuse for ill behaviour. 
A man may be American, or even 
drunk, and need not forget himself 
so far. But I only record facts; 
and the American gentleman who 
uttered the above sentiment was 
really a gentleman—as much a gen- 
tleman, in fact, as it is necessary or 
desirable to be. 

The Misses Rasper, as you may 
guess from this little historical anec- 
dote, did not get on well in the 
marriage market. Not only were 
they not taken freely, but they were 
not taken at all. At the end of 
three years the remote cousin re- 
turned to England, and brought 
back with her Miss Rose Rasper 
and Miss Lily Rasper—with no 
other names to smell as sweet by, 
and indeed in precisely the same 
condition as when they went out— 
with three years of maturity added 
to their charms. 

The hard-hearted uncle was fu- 
rious. 

‘So you have brought back the 
girls without getting them married?’ 
he said sternly to the remote cousin. 

‘I could not help it, my dear,’ 
was tho answer of the remote cousin. 
‘We tried them in Caleutta for a 
year, and there was not one offer, 
good, bad, or indifferent,’ 

‘You should bave sent them up- 
country, growled the hard-hearted 
uncle, 

‘ We did send them up-country,’ 
remonstrated the remote cousin, 
‘but it was of no use.’ 

‘Then,’ rejvined the hard-hearted 
uncle, determined not to be beaten, 
‘then you did not send tiem far 
enough up.’ 

So you see there would have been 
a chance even in the desperate cases 
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of Miss Rose and Miss Lily 
As there is a lower still to the lowest 
depths, so there is always a farther 
on to the farthest journeys. Farther 
up country the Rasper girls would 
— have fared better. The 
act should be a lesson for us all 
never to give upa point for want 
of erance, 

mention these instances in order 
to show the wonderful capabilities 
of the Indian marriage market in 
times gone by, and only just gone, 
too; for until the other day the change 
was undreamed of in this country, 
and had certainly not attracted pub- 
lic attention in India, 

Inthe pre-Peninsular-and-Oriental 
period of Anglo-Indian history, Eu- 
ropean ladies were such rare birds 
in the country that they had only 
to come, to see, and to conquer. 
The only subject of regret with 
chaperones was that, with so man 
chances, a young lady could avail 
herself of only one—of one at a time, 
that is tosay. At the Presidency 


towns they made their admirers 
foolish ; 


in the Mofussil they drove 
them mad. In the days of duelling 
—which are well remembered b 
senior sojourners in the land of the 
lotus and the ru rival claims 
were the cause of an infinity of hot 
temper and the exchange of not a 
little cold lead. And the quarrels 
were not only about the most beau- 
tiful ladies: the Misses Rasper 
themselves might have led to pistols 
for two and coffee for one, half a 
dozen times over; and along course 
of admiration, it may be, would have 
made them the most good-natured 
girls going, and given them at least 
one kind of good looks as a natural 
consequence. 

The post-Peninsular-and-Oriental 
period—that is to say, the period 
since the establishment of the Over- 
land Route—has been the great era 
of marriages. It was not every girl 
who had the courage or the paticnce 
to go round the Cape; but the 
route through Egypt was found to 
be rather festive than otherwise, 
and as soon as the fact was known 
the steamers swarmed with young 
ladies impelled by a sudden de-ire 
to go and gee their friends in India. 
Those who had no chaperones were 
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placed under the care of the captain 
—rather a vague kind of guardian- 
ship, shared more or less by the 
passengers generally—and this 
arrangement is a frequent one in 
the present day. Some of these 
fair consignments, it must be ad- 
mitted, need somebody to take care 
of them. They consist to a great 
extent of a class of girls who aro 
remarkable for two leading charac- 
teristics: they use the word ‘ awful’ 
upon ree possible or impossible 
occasion, have a preposterous 
partiality “for the Woolwich balls. 

u have met such girls in London, 
of course. They are always flirts : 
and a flirt upon land being doubly 
a flirt upon water, you may guess 
how they go on when committed to 
the P.& O. These heave hitherto 
married, as a matter of course, soon 
after their arrival in India, and some 
have got engaged on board ship. 
It is well for them in these latter 
days if they take time thus prema- 
turely by the forelock; for he is, as 
we have seen, likely to win in the 
race if they wait for their chances 
on shore. 

There was, indeed, an immense 
amount of marrying in India. The 
P. & O. established quick and con- 
tinual communication, but until very 
recent times the company was far 
more employed for going out than 
for coming home. The civil and 
military officers of the old Company 
had comparatively little leave to 
Europe, or at any rate their leave 
was at less frequent intervals, and 
merchants and others were not 
always ronning backwards and for- 
wards as they are in these days. 
Anglo-Indian society was a society 
apart, and had but few changing 
elements. The additions which it 
received becaine a portion of it, and 
most people who went to India were 
prepared to make a long stay. But 
several causes combined to break up 
the great family party. First came 
the opening of the Civil Service to 
competition. The members of the 
service under the patronage system 
were mostly known to one another 
by name if not by alliance, and, as 
far as associations and connections 
were concerned, found themselves 
rather more at home in India than 
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in England. They formed, in fact, 
an inner society of their own, and 
married as much as possible among 
themselves. A young lady, if she 
followed: the advice of her parents 
or guardians, would never marry a 
military man if she could get a 
civilian—that is to say, a member of 
the Civil Service—and the members 
of rich mercantile firms, belonging 
frequently to the same families, were 
rivals to the Civil Service itself. 
Military men, however, found wives 
readily enough, and, like the civi- 
lians, were induced, by the condi- 
tions of service, to seek them early 
in life. In the Presidency towns 
there was always a sufliciently large 
society to induce a certain amount 
of activity and change, and relieve 
bachelorhood froma much of its bore- 
dom. But in the provinces, and 
especially at remote Mofussil sta- 
tions, a single state of existence was 
more than could be borne with 
resignation. Men found the want 
of partners to be miserable with, if 
not to make them happy. Hence 
it was that if ‘new spins’ were not 
available on the spot, they made 
raids upon Calcutta or Bombay, and 
captured them as soon as they 
landed. Long engagements were 
little known, or not known at all, 
and the matrimonial state was 
entered into without much ceremony 
beyond that of the church. Leave 
when available was not always taken, 
owing to considerations of expense, 
and a happy couple as often as not 
went straight to their future home, 
frequently the bungalow which had 
been the bachelor den of the bride- 
groom, with as many decorative 
additions as could be contrived on 
short notice. 

And curiously enough these ha- 
zardous enterprises proved more 
felicitous in their results than the 
majority of matches made under 
conventional forms, A few years 
ago India was proverbial for do- 
mestic happiness, and if you ask 
Anglo-Indians they will tell you 
that it is so still, or ought to be, 
despite the statements of a few 
writers with a - tendency to- 
ward satire, and certain records of 
the courts which reflect at least as 
much upon English as upon Indian 





society. It is a fact, indeod, that 
the ‘scandals’ of which India has 
been the scene have originated prin- 
cipally with people fresh from houne, 
and cannot properly be set down to 
the local account. They have oc- 
curred, too, mostly among persons 
of higher position in the services 
than those who make the bazardous 
matehés referred to; and the in- 
creased intercourse with England 
has had at least this advantage, that 
it has well nigh put an end to a 
laxity which used to be far from 
uncommon in India, that of alliances 
between Europeans and natives in 
which marriage was not a necessary 
coudition: ‘The opening of the Civil 
Service, as has been said, was one 
cause of a change which has been 
only recently noticed, but must have 
been at work for some years past. 
Then came the abolition of the poli- 
tical functions of the East India 
Company, not the abolition of the 
Company, as some people insist upon 
styling the proceeding, for the Com- 
pany still exists for financial pur- 

The assumption of the 
government of India by the Crown, 
and the impetus given to commerce 
by a new policy, caused an immense 
influx of the non-official element in 
society ,and, notwithstanding periods 
of failure and depression, largely in- 
creased the wealth of the commu- 
nity. Hence arose increased inter- 
course with home, and the mercantile 
people, more frequently on the move 
than any other class, were far from 
being dependent upon the Indian 
marriage market. While the new 
conditions of commercial progress 
were taking effect, the amalgamation 
of the old Company’s army with that 
of the Queen was brought to pass. 
For several years previously, ever 
since the revolt of 1857, the royal 
army had formed the principal ele- 
ment of our Indian forces, and the 
service became mainly officered by 
men having nothing in common with 
the old class of Indians, regarding 
everything local, indeed, with dis- 
dain, and thinking even less of local 
ladies than would have been the 
case had they met them elsewhere. 
The Queen's officers never consi- 
dered themselves settled in the 
country. While in it they mingled 
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with the society they found there ; 
but they formed a large society of 
their own, and for the most part did 
not care to marry in India. The 
amalgamation, which added a num- 
ber of the gor ary be officers to 
their number, added also to the pre- 
vailing feeling on this score, And 
then came alterations in the rules 
for furlough to Europe, not only as 

the army but the Civil Ser- 
vice and all public officials. No 
man in government employ need, in 
these days, stay more than a very 
few years at one time in India. He 
must wait for long leave, but short 
leave may be frequently taken, and 
asa general rule everybody takes it 
who can bear the expense. The 
consequence is that the intending 
Benedict, instead of making the best 
of the Indian marriage market, most 
frequently prefers to defer his ven- 
ture until he is able to visit Europe ; 
and of the advantages of Europe, in 
this as in other respects, people in 
are apt to get an exaggerated 


ea. 

I suspect, too, that even taking 
Europe into account, men serving 
in Indiadonot marry in solarge a pro- 
portion as they did. Another cause, 
not yet noticed, has acted as a con- 
siderable check upon the matrimonial 
imagination. Indian allowances, in 
the military service, are still larger 
than English allowances; but they 
are not so large as in the days ofthe 
Company; while civil salaries have 
been generally cut down. 

The old governmentof India heard 
very little good of itself during its 
rule, though it had enthusiastic su 
porters among its servants, who felt 
instinctively that any change, as 
concerned themselves, would be for 
the worse. But the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the former system are 
among the greatest grumblers at 
the existing state of things. ‘ After 
all, John Company, whatever he 
was, was a good paymaster.’ You 
hear the sentiment on all sides in 
India, and Indians reflect it in the 
clubs at home. Hear Major Pig- 
sticker, for instance, who has been 
well-nigh swamped in his career by 
the amalgamation measure, and 
McGram, who was a judge under 
the old system until superseded by 
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a barrister from England. To judge 
from the conversation of these two 
amiable—and doubtless injured— 
gentlemen, you might suppose that 
India under the Company was a 
paradise of perfection, compared 
with which the Golden Age was a 
reign of Dutch metal ; and it is awful 
to hear of the iniquities which they 
believe to be perpetrated in the pre- 
sent day by a government which has 
such enormous credit for justice and 
efficiency. Nothing, according to 
these authorities, is so good as it 
was, not even the curry; and as for 
public security—there are elements 
at work, they tell you, which will 
one of these days combine and cause 
such an explosion as—but their an- 
ticipations are too terrible for repe- 
tition. 

This truth, indeed, must be ad- 
mitted: that life in India is far from 
being the pleasant life that it was 
some years ago, to say nothing of 
the good old times that few of us 
remember and many consider a 
myth. One important element is 
decidedly wanting. The pagoda 
tree is tolerably well shaken of its 
fruit; that is to say it will not yield 
as it used to mere shaking. It pro- 
duces more fruit than ever, but not 
spontaneously, It requires careful 
cultivation, and few may hope for 
more than a small share of its pro- 
duct. Now and then somebody gets 
hold of a big branch and turns it to 
large profit; but this is exceptional. 
Asarule not only have people less 
to receive but they have more work 
to do for that; and the consequence 
of increased competition—of the 
very cause which has so enormously 
increased the national wealth—is 
that the prices of everything have 
doubled, and nothing is cheap in 
the country except the labour of its 
white conquerors. 

The cost of living is twice what 
it was a few yearsago. House rent, 
and every supply necessary for the 
table, have increased in regular pro- 
portion ; horses cost more to buy, 
and the expense of keeping them 
when bought has amneael consi- 
derably. Native servants might 
once have been had for next to 
nothing; now they are steadily in- 
creasing their demands, and bewil- 
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dering small householders to a dis- 
tressing extent. When prices rise 
in one direction they always rise in 
another, and the fact is becoming 
painfally apparent in India, particu- 
larly in the presidency towns. Fa- 
milies who formerly had houses to 
themselves must in these days be 
content with suites of rooms or live 
in boarding establishments. Where 
stately carriages wereoncedriven, un- 
dignified little vehicles can alone be 
commanded : the traditions of ‘ mere 
curricles’ seem like a dream of the 
past, as indeed they are. Tables 
that were luxuriously supplied, 
must now groan, if they insist upon 
groaning—as tables are supposed to 
do in conventional descriptions— 
under the merest necessaries, and 
their owners find it necessary to 
look after the cold mutton. Servants 
who were entertained in troops 
must be limited to twos and threes, 
and Anglo-Indians have actually to 
assist themselves. Everything is 
dear, with the exception of English 
flesh and blood—with the necessary 
addition of brains—and these are 
becoming more and more cheap. 
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Under these conditions it is quite 
comprehensible that people are, if 
not less inclined at least less able 
to marry than they were in happier 
times, and that the matrimonial 
market should be in its present 
state of depression. 

Things may revive. Some great 
financier may be found to bring the 
government revenue up to the point 
of the government expenditure— 
which has been by no means its 
accustomed position of late years— 
and public prosperity may exercise 
a beneficial influence upon private 
fortunes. But meanwhile our coun- 
trymen in India have hard times to 
endure, and wives appear to be 
among the luxuries that they have 
to forego. Several causes, as we 
have seen, contribute to the present 
state of the marriage market; but 
the direct cause is sufficient to ac- 
count for it. Meanwhile, there is 
no evading the fact that marriage- 
able young ladies would do well to 
stay in England or go to some pro- 
mising colony—for they are clearly 
at a discount in the Indian market. 

Srpyey L. BLANcHARD. 
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A DAY-DREAM IN A YACHT. 


HE sea looked up with its great blue eye, 


And smiled, and lured me to dive and float. 


The flags were fluttering merrily ; 
The wave was dandling the fishing-boat. 

Then, without casting a look behind, 
Radiant with love, and hope, and joy, 

I trimmed my sail at the harbour mouth, 
And swept keen round by the dancing buoy. 


Morning of youth! how the rosy clouds 
Flushed all the heavens as I set forth. 

I felt like Columbus; but which to choose— 
East or West, or South or North? 

Should I seek the land of ice or fire; 
The granite cliff or the golden sands ; 

The coral isle or the stormy cape; 
Well-worn regions or unknown lands? 


But while I pondered the boat flew on, 

And noon on my yellow sail shone hot : 
No glimmering now of the long white cliffs ; 

No glimpse of tower, or town, or cot. 
Waves wherever I turned my eye, 

Growing stormy and white with wrath ; 
Roaring for food, and rising up, 

Like giants, to bar my onward path. 


Where are the golden islands now 
I hoped to conquer an hour ago? 
Where is the lode-star of the dawn? 
Sunk in the surges’ roll and flow.— 
And as I clung to the wavering helm, 
I longed for the coming of the night, 
So I might see through the breaking storm 
One friendly flash of the harbour light. 


Ah! treacherous sea, to lure me forth 
Only to wreck me, like the rest : 
Will the sun, hidden behind the storm, 


Never burst through in the smouldering west ? 


Oh for a shore, though of hungry rocks! 
Or a strip of scorching desert sands ; 
So I might sleep, and forget this toil ; 


Though clinging to life with my bleeding hands. 


Evening came ere I saw it come, 

And over the thin grey level bar 
Of fading cleud there sparkled out 
The kindly rays of the first pale star. 








How Mr. Erskine took his Choir 
A vapour lifted, and I beheld 


An azure line of spectral shore, 
Stretching on to a silent plain 
Bordered by mountains vast and hoar. 


And the boat, like a dolphin, leaped and flew 

As night came lowering upon the land ; 
And now I could see the ghostly forms 

Of those who waited upon the strand. 
There were the faces of friends long dead, 

And pale hands stretching to welcome mine ; 
A black flag waved from a ruined tower, 

And the cruel star had ceased to shine. 


The sunny ripple below the keel 

Awoke me ;—’twas only a moment’s dream, 
Never was sky so pure and blue; 

Never had cliffs a pearlier gleam. 
A mile from the Needles.—Harkaway ! 

We are flying fast ; and the wind is south. 
Hurrah for the little Hirondelle ! 

Running away ‘ with a bone in her mouth.’ 


Ryde, July 15, 1870. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 


HOW MR. ERSKINE TOOK HIS CHOIR INTO THE 


COUNTRY AT 


R. ERSKINE had had a living 

in the country. It wasa most 
desirable living: little todo and a 
great deal to receive, a rectory 
smothered with roses, honeysuckle, 
and ivy, and a Jawn to which all 
the county people came to croquet 
and afternoon tea. But these plen- 
teous pastures fretted him. He 
pined for hard work—fretted for it, 
piously longed to grapple with the 
demoralization, ignorance and athe- 
ism of London. There are such 
men in the world, friendly reader, 
although it is not given to many of 
us to meet many of them. Anyhow, 
he exchanged his lovely rectory in 
the country for some vile hole in 
London: Shoreditch, Hoxton, Beth- 
nal Green—what you will. The 
church and the parsonage were the 
only noticeable points which that 
wide parish presented. The house 
was @ very good one, built in the 
true ecclesiastical style, and with 
spacious rooms. When you were 
there on an evening with the shut- 
ters closed, and bright faces were 


MIDSUMMER. 


clustered in the drawing-room, and 
neither barp, organ or piano were 
wanting—and let me also say that 
some of the best men in London, 
writers, orators, and politicians, 
would find their way, in bansoms, 
throngh that maze of little dirty 
streets—you might imagine that 
you were at some select Belgravian 
shrine. But out of doors all the 
surroundings were of the most de- 
pressing kind that can be conceived. 
Only a high firm purpose could have 
upheld the Erskines to the habi- 
tual contemplation of all the forms 
of sordid life which surrounded 
them. My friends, as you have 
run down, with happy hearts, to 
some festal scene at Greenwich or 
the Crystal Palace, you have looked 
dismayed at the wilderness of brick 
and mortar outstretched around 
you. You have, perhaps, shudder- 
ingly thought how life could pos- 
sibly be sustained in such a human 
Sahara, and you have felt grateful 
for that contemplated whitebait and 
iced champagne, Erskine and his 



























heroine of a wife voluntarily went 
into that parched desert. 

There is a great deal of difference 
in London poverty. Perhaps even a 
lower depth than Erskine’s parish 
afforded, might be found. There 
was much chronic poverty, but 
there was no absolute destitution. 
People could find work, not too 
much and not too well paid, but 
still they could work, and therefore 
they could live. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that there were no gentry 
in the place. The man who kept 
the general grocery shop round the 
corner—who was the rector’s church- 
warden, the parish churchwar- 
den being a publican—personified 
the local idea of wealth and respect- 
ability. In London parishes the 
worst kind of separation of classes 
takes place. The rich become 
richer, the poor, poorer. Wealth 
and refinement cluster together, 
and so likewise congregate igno- 
rance and want. But let me say, 
to the credit of a rich London 
parish, that its rector sought out 
Mr. Erskine and told him that the 
rich congregation of the West-end 
would willingly support all the chari- 
ties of the poor parish at the East-end. 
So, relying upon this generous aid, 
Erskine fearlessly set to work upon 
all the complicated machinery of a 
vast London parish,—curates, Scrip- 
ture readers, Bible-women, schools, 
savings-bank, reading-rooms, soup- 
kitchen, lying-in charities, and what 
not. 

Mr. Erskine especially took great 
pains with his choir, and had got 
them into capital order. His singing 
boys, frightful little wretches in the 
streets, looked perfect angels in 
their sarplices. I remember being 
once at a transpontine church where 
surpliced boys sang angelically. I 
wondered at the perfection of the 
choir, but I was told that they had 
all been imported for the occasion 
from Evans's, in Covent Garden. 
Mr. Erskine’s choir, such as it was, 
was the indigenous growth of his 
own poor parish. He was fond of 
boys, and was a boy himself in 
many things, playing at cricket 
with them, and never afraid of the 
reproach—which we are told quite 
upset a worthy clergyman — of 
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* Well struck, parson!’ A choir is 
often a standing difficulty. You 
have to soothe the susceptible feel- 
ings of the organist, and to control 
the varying whims of the singers. 
I once told Erskine that he ought 
to secure the sweet voices of young 
women for his choir; but he told 
me that the very suggestion made 
him meditate the expediency of re- 
signing his living. Boys were hard 
to manage, but girls would be per- 
fectly unmanageable.. They must 
content themselves. with singing 
congregationally. But when Mr. 
Erskine gave an invitation to his 
choir at Midsummer, he construed 
it in the widest possible way. 
The boys might all bring their 
sisters; and, in fact, those who were 
most elderly, or most precocious, 
brought their sweethearts with them 
as well. Then he and Mrs. Erskine 
asked the poor people, whom they 
knew well, in every direction, after 
a miscellaneous manner; so what 
was meant as an invitation for the 
choir was, in fact, a parish or con- 
gregational party. ‘The Erskines 
thought the more the better, and 
were much pleased with the added 
number of the gathering. Then the 
question arises whither it would be 
best to go. Mr. Erskine was struck 
by a placard at a metropolitan sta- 
tion—‘ At Rosherville—where to 
spend a Happy Day.’ Ah! what a 
delicious thing it would be if hap- 
piness could be secured by the 
simple expedient of spending a 
shilling or two and going to Rosher- 
ville! The race of Londoners would 
surely all migrate to that favoured 
spot. But he considered that he 
wanted to give his poor people, 
shut up so long in a wilderness of 
brick and mortar, the most thorough 
change attainable for them. There 
should be nothing to remind them 
of hackneyed ways or cheap metro- 
politan dissipation. 1 wonder if 
people fully recognise the fact that 
in the neighbourhood of London 
there are wilds as lonely, seques- 
tered and picturesque as the wolds 
of Yorkshire or the moors of Devon- 
shire: woods in whose deep shelter 
you might imagine yourselves hun- 
dreds of miles away from town. 
Erskine knew one such spot espe- 
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cially. Wonderful to say, no rail- 
way station, nor even any railway, 
came within several miles of it. 
Here, through a succession of the 
loveliest of the green lanes of Kent, 
you come to woodland and meadow- 
land, which it has been the delight 
of many great artists to depicture. 
Simply to get down to such rural 
scenes would be a delight. But 
Erskine knew the kindhearted baro- 
net who owned the land; and Sir 
Thomas readily gave him the free 
use of the park on the day of the 
expedition. The upper part was a 
thickly-wooded plantation, where 
much game was preserved—then 
groves of firs—and the ground fell 
to a wide lake, where wild fowl 
clustered among the reeds of the 
marsh land, ‘There were boats on 
the lake, whose use was not inter- 
dicted to the visitors. Here Mr. 
Hrekine resolved to bring his choir 
or parish party. They were to go 
there and back in commodious 
pees vans, « shilling a head 
wing the charge for each person. 
Then the churchwarden—the gene- 
ral dealer aforesaid—had made a 
contract to provision each member 
of the party with tea, bread and 
butter, cold meat and salad, at the 
charge of another shilling per head, 
The Krekines added a lot of drink- 
ables which were not ‘ written in the 
bond.’ Mra. Erskine thought that 
the girls and boys would require an 
ocean of lemonade on a hot summer 
afternoon, and her husband brought 
down bitter beer, and, I may add, 
with bated breath, some strong 
waters for such aged people as 
might be disposed in moderation 
towards them on account of internal 
complaints. Some of his literary 
friends went with him. There was 
# Quarterly Reviewer, who thought 
it a capital opportunity for getting 
up the Condition of the People ques- 
tion. One or two friends came be- 
cause they thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of the 
beauties of Sir Thomas's famous 
mark. A detachment of young 
adies, from the rich West-end con- 
gregation, were told off by the ener- 
getic rector for the purpose of 
making the ten and looking after 
the coimlorts of the guests, ‘They 
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were attended by some good-looking 
young gentlemen who bore a sort of 
official connection towards them 
through being designated ag ‘ sides- 
men’ of their chureh, I may add 
that the great Sir Thomas himself 
dropped in upon them, and entered 
into a long conversation with an 
aged costermonger, who might have 
explained to him poor dear Dickens's 
theory that oysters and poverty are 
always synonymous. 

So we rattled away from our 
poor parish into the garden sub- 
urbs of London, and through 
almost interminable rows of villas 
embowered in groves, till we gained 
the open country. At a cer- 
tain point of the journey one or two 
West-end carriages fell in with us. 
Our costermongers had not green 
veils, like aristocratic sideamen, but 
they had curtains to their cars to 
exclude the dust, should it prove to 
be too much. Our choir were 
troubled by no such cares, The 
boys and girls had a carriage to 
themselves, where Mr. Erskine pre- 
sided, and most lenient he was in 
his supervision, Indeed some pri- 
vate words of remonstrance were 
addressed to him by Mrs, Erskine 
on the vociferant mirth of that par- 
ticular carriage. ‘They startled the 
opulent villages which they passed, 
but all their laughing salutations 
were returned with hearty good-will 
by the natives. The delight of all was 
exuberant when the carriages came 
upon the velvet turf, and the horses 
were unloosed, If you will only find 
some leisure and a feed, young 
people will always find the happi- 
ness. When you are old, you may 
give large sums to singers from 
the Opera or other artistes to en- 
liven your evening parties, and you 
may be dull enough for all that. 

The choir was much happier 
than the Caliph who could only 
score up an All Eleven happy days. 
They sang a great deal, the grace 
before and after, and the Worcester 
Alleluia, ‘How pants the hart,’ 
with sundry chorales ; ‘ The Chough 
and Crow,’ and other melodies of 
Bishop and Lord Mornington. | 
believe it took some trouble to 
persuade the Duke that his illus- 
trivus relative really composed good 
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music, and he was very much 

leased when he was convinced of 
it, The favourite amusement was 
flirting, very open and very harm- 
less, done under the eyes of pastors 
and masters, It was an amtrement 
not limited, by the way, to the Fast- 
enders. A wonderful civilizer is 
music, making our TEast-enders 
kindly-eyed and soft-spoken. You 
all know the line ‘Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast,’ 
though I wonder if you know where 
it comes from? It is from Con- 
grevo's ‘ Mourning Bride,’ beginning 
of fourth act: ‘When found make 
note of.” Also I was much pleased 
to see them roam the woods, and I 
was perfectly astonished at the 
many girls who sought ont wild 
flowers and could name them aright. 
That indistinguishable love of Na- 
ture will crop up even in the stoniest 
streets, and under the most un- 
toward conditions. One young cus- 
tomer in our choir, in training for 
the honourable profession of a dog- 
fancier, brought ah atrocious cur 
with him, which excited some con- 
sternation by killing a leveret, 
which he knowingly brought to his 
master’s feet. The act of poaching 
was condoned, a well-directed kick 
at the howling animal being consi- 
dered a sufficient penalty. The 
boating Was very popular, and, con- 
sidering that most of the oarsmen 
had never been in a boat before, 
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really courageous and successful, 
There was cricket for a time, and 
after that there was a bit of a dance, 
but both these games yielded in 
popularity to kirs-in-the-ring. It 
was commenced while Mr. Erskine 
was taking a stroll, and he had not 
the heart to put it down, although 
the kissing was at times more vigo- 
rous than he altogether approved. 
The West-enders were persuaded to 
join, and were not so very averse to 
the process of osculation. 

I thought our party perfection. 
Th our way we had solved so many 
social problems. Here were the 
young people flirting and amusing 
themael ves under the eyes of parents 
and friends. Here were rich and 
poor meeting together without pa- 
tronage or servility, on the basis of 
a common Christianity. Here wa: 
an amusement, free from any evil 
leaven, and in the highest degree 
productive of health. I grant you 
that there were several unusual 
features in our entertainment,—in 
the use of the park, in such a host 


‘as Erskine, and in our West-end 


friends. But we may hope that 
such happy elements may be im- 
ported more and more into such 
gatherings; and I trust you will 
lighten your purse and your heart 
when you find any good people 
petitioning for the means of giving 
the extreme poor a day's fresh air 
in the country. 


SOCIETY IN BATH 


T cannot be said that Bath and 
Cheltenham are all that they 
could wish to be or all that they 
once promised and hoped to be. 
They resemble two beautiful sisters 
who still bear traces of elegance and 
fashion, but having passed the hey- 
day of prosperity and youth, frankly 
accept their position and resolve to 
make the most of it. Pursuing this 
analogy, we may say, that of these 
two sisters the elder dedicates her 
life to useful and attainable objects, 
while the younger still, to a great 
degree, can laugh and flirt and 
carry on that exhausting business 
of pleasure. Bath is a great city, 
with alla great city’s interests and 
activities. She attends greatly to 
»olitics and has her two members 
in the House, while Cheltenham has 
but one. She still attracts thou- 
sands of patients to her healing 
springs, which are as potent and 
popular as ever, while I really 
think that the day of the Chel- 
tenham waters has quite gone by. 
Bath has a large settled population, 
which abides tolerably loyal to its 
precincts, except when it takes part 
in the annual national exodus to the 
seashore. Cheltenham, we regret 
to say, is somewhat giddy-pated 
and flighty, and its population, to 
a considerable degree, is a seasonal 
and fleeting race. In personal ap- 
rance the two watering places 

ve both a likeness and an un- 
likeness. Each claims, very im- 
properly, but in common with 
every watering place that ever ex- 
isted, to be ‘the queen of watering 
places,’ but each may safely be 
allowed to be, at the least, a prin- 
cess. Each is adorned with a circlet 
of hills around her environs which 
shelter the place greatly in the 
winter, but reduce it to furnace-like 
heat in the summer. But Bath is 
grand while Cheltenham is exceed- 
ingly pretty. When foreigners 
travel westward in England they 
ere always struck with admiration 
at the noble position and stately 
bnildings of Bath. Landor, who 


knew both places well, said that 
always 


Bath reminded him of 
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Florence, But it is impossible to 
traverse the abundant boulevards 
of Oheltenham and its breezy 
squares, its bright succession of 
lawns and groves, without think- 
ing that, barring the excessive 
heats, it is one of the most delect- 
able towns of our islands. 

Yet Bath and Cheltenham are 
not now what they once were. They 
increase, as every other town in- 
creases in these days of extension, 
but not as the seaside places, like 
Brighton and Scarborough. It is 
the stationary population and not 
the visiting population that con- 
tinues to grow. The inland water- 
ing places have not the celebrity 
which they once enjoyed. They 
have had their day. The rock and 
the sea-breeze have an imperishable 
charm, but medicinal waters are 
subject to the vagaries of fortune 
and opinion, and are liable to be 
superseded. It is-impossible now 
to revive that peculiar condition, 
the crowded life, the intense gaiety, 
of English watering places during 
the period of the Georgian era. The 
foreign baths were then altogether 
unknown to us, In fact, the Con- 
tinent, owing to wars and rumours 
of wars, was almost closed to Eng- 
lish people. Bath and Buxton may 
indeed claim a highly curative effect 
for their waters in some classes of 
disorders, but, asa rule, the BPrunne: 
of the Continent are much more 
powerfal than English springs, and 
all the advantages of a thorough 
change, in climate, diet, associates, 
and associations, rest decidedly with 
them. The infinite diffusion of 
English society over the Continent 
renders impossible that concentra- 
tion of it which once existed in 
Bath and Cheltenham. The people 
who go to Carlabad and Kissengen, 
who drink the Vichy waters on the 
spot, who locate themselves in the 
Engadine, would once naturally be- 
take themselves to Bath and Ohel- 
tenham to satisfy all their needs of 
recreation and medical treatment. 
The result was, that all the plea- 
sures, whims, follies, necessities of 
society, were gathered into a narrow 











focus, that the visitors overflowed 
all habitable places, and comparative 
villages expanded into great com- 
munities to meet their needs, that 
all ordinary business and social life 
was subordinated to a society that 
lived only for fashion and amuse- 
ment. It is true enough in its way 
that Englishmen take their pleasures 
sadly, but it is also true, that when 
Englishmen definitely lay aside their 
eee for a time they are very 
iable to go off, as our American 
cousins say, ‘upon the burst.’ And 
many a boisterous burst was wit- 
nessed in days of old at Bath aud 
Cheltenham, if we trust to the scat- 
tered notices of the old describers 
of contemporary manners. As re- 
spects Bath, some of the reminis- 
cences of Smollett are revived and 
perpetuated by some of the reminis- 
cences of Dickens; but those queer 
phenomena of our insular life, either 
racy or rancid, haye passed away, 
or at least are decorously veiled 
beneath the gilded hypocrisies of 
our modern life, 

It may be said that Bath and 
Cheltenham have both of them two 
seasons. At both places the earliest 
flower show is an important (fer- 
quo. The Cheltenham 
visiting people, who have hunted 
and flirted and danced and supped 
and sung—and they do all these 
things with a peculiar innate vigour 
at Cheltenbam—look upon the 
lirst flower show as the crowning 
event of the season which tells them 
that the fashionable season has 
massed. And a very pleasant thing 
is a flower show, unless the rain de- 
scends in torrents, penetrating the 
tents, draggling the dresses, and 
keeping away an immense propor- 
tion of would-be visitors, A fine 
day is an important matter of fi- 
nance. The railway companies now 
pour in their hundreds to a flower 
show, and, with an eye to business, 
keenly look out for every likely 7 
portunity for running a profitable 
excursion train, But the wet day 


mints a 


spoils the flower show, and the 
managers indignantly declare that 
there shall be no more flower shows 
-—-until it is time for the autumn 
flower show to come off. At Bath 
and Chelténham the flower show is 
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such an established institution that 
to leave it off would provoke a kind 
of pronunciamento, After the first 
Cheltenham show the visitors rapidly 
shade off; but in Bath they still 
linger on, and there is also an ad- 
ditional influx. For in a week or 
two the races come off, and the 
Bath races, owing to the nearness 
of the Derby, have always a con- 
siderable importance. TLorses kept 
dark now rub, and some means are 
afforded for forming a judgment on 
the probabilities at Epsom. It must 
be owned that Cheltenham is never 
so lovely as at the very time, in 
spring or early summer, that the 
visitors leave it. The Promenade 
may, at such a time, compete in 
loveliness with the Champs Llysées, 
and the parks, which in autamn are 
sere and lonely and desolated, put 
on a display of loveliness which 
far distances that of any provin- 
cial town with which we are ac- 
quainted, 

The other ‘great social event in 
Bath beyond the spring and autumn 


. flower show is the great fancy ball. 


This is so pre-eminent that it quite 
eclipses all the other balls of the 
season. It is a great subject, on 
which the wondrous female mind, 
in many instances for months before 
and after, is absorbed in an ecstatic 
contemplation, And let me say 
that the young ladies of Bath and 
Cheltenham were often excessively 
pretty, not so robust indeed as al 
other places, but with a refined 
kind of loveliness, When you get 
prettiness of an intellectual type it 
is no longer mere prettiness, but 
becomes loveliness or beauty. They 
show well at archery and croquet, 
and one is glad to see that at Bath 
and Cheltenham the fine old prac- 
tice of archery holds its own, even 
in the face of the attractions of 
croquet. But Bath is peculiarly 
the place where the grand insti- 
tution of the ‘ kettledrum’ exists in 
all its vigour. Itis the delight of 
people to gather their friends around 
thom by the hundred, and the com- 
pany, after the metropolitan manner, 
will overflow the rooms. I believ: 
there is no place where people enjoy 
themselves after a heartier and 
simpler manner. Mere disple) 
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out of fashion, but pleasant inter- 
course is unlimited and unrestrained. 
They have the peculiar fashion of 
having their drawing-room floors 
frotted, and of leaving abundant 
space in the centre of their rooms. 
The carpet dance might be a great 
institution, but it is the misfortune 
of Bath society that at most parties 
there is a scarcity of gentlemen. So 
far as I have observed there is no 
lace where gentlemen of really 
imited means can more fally enjoy 
the pleasures of social life. There is 
an excellent tone at Bath, and the 
inquiry is not often made respecting 
what a person has, but generally 
who he or she may be. The perfect 
ease with which people of limited 
means mingle in the society of those 
wealthier though not better than 
themselves, is one of the best fea- 
tures of Bath life and upholding 
its worthiest traditions. It is in- 
deed at such society at Bath, if 
anywhere, that we should find a 
rampart against the insolence and 
levelling tendencies of yulgar 
wealth. 

An extraordinary amount of lite- 
rary and social gossip belongs to 
the history of Bath. If our limits 
allowed, we should like to begin at 
the very beginning, and proceed 
regularly through the whole range 
of the souvenirs. Many people be- 
sides Mr. Dickens have poked fun 
at the legends of Prince Biadud and 
his Pigs, which is nevertheless a 
more picturesque story than any 
archeeological discussion about Ro- 
man remains. The Cheltonians 
have a much prettier legend respect- 
ing their waters. They say that 
they were discovered through track- 
ing the doves who resorted hither. 
From the dawn of known history 
people bathed in Bath, and they 
certainly seem to have done so 
under difficulties. The pigs, as in 
the mythical times of Prince Bladud, 
wallowed in the mire. ‘The baths 
are bear-gardens, where both sexes 
bathe promiscuously, while the 
passers-by pelt them with dead 
dogs, cats, and pigs.’ Still the people 
bathed on; a strong proof of the 
efficacy of the waters. Bath is now 
rich in hospitals, the only recom- 
mendation required being that of 





poverty; and it is pleasant to see 
that an infinite amount of good has 
been effected by this timely agency. 
But the real improver of Bath, in- 
deed the founder of modern Bath, 
is Beau Nash. The Beau has been 
the butt for incessant sneers, but he 
did a great work, and was a greater 
man than is ordinarily believed. 
His celebrated encounter with John 
Wesley, in which the great John 
certainly had the best of it, has 
discredited him with a character 
for intense frivolity, which, in his 
instance at least, covered many 
remarkable qualities, He was a 
scholar, he was a soldier, he con- 
ducted the court revels at the 
Temple so well that King William 
offered him knighthood. He went 
down to Bath soon after Queen 
Anne had made Bath fashionable, 
and for more than fifty years he 
was more truly its king than any 
king or queen regnant, What 
Addison and the best school of 
English essayists were doing by 
their writings for the amelioration 
of society, Beau Nash practically 
effected by his kindly social dis- 
position. There were many duels 
in consequence of disputes at the 
gaming-table. Duels were in those 
days as frequent as marriages at 
Bath; the pretty village of Cla- 
verton was famous for them, Nash, 
by abolishing oaths, topboots, and 
swords in the ball-room, did much 
to prevent them; he made private 
parties unfashionable, and esta- 
blished public assemblies where 
sobriety and economy were prac- 
tised; even the Princess Amelia 
tried in vain to induce the Beau to 
rant a single dance after eleven. 
Je had the sensible notion that, in 
a health resort like Bath, all amuse- 
ments ought to be made subsidiary 
to health. During his beneficent 
reign, aboriginal Bath stretched itself 
over the adjacent hills in the most 
sumptuous mansions that England 
then knew. Our knowledge of him 
does not amount to much more 
than that he was naturally ungainly, 
dressed magnificently, always wore 
a white hat, lived by his winnings 
at the gaming-table, and was ex- 
tremely charitable to the poor and 
deserving. He died at eighty-eight, 


















and was honoured with a public 
funeral; but it is remarkable that, 
when a modest subscription of 
eighteen guineas was wanted for 
his tomb in the Abbey, only thirteen 
could be raised. is better and 
more enduring monument is his 
great institution of the Bath hos- 
pital. 

Nearly half a century ago a sketch 
of Bath appeared in ‘ Maga,’ which 
I suppose at the time had the merit 
of hitting off Bath exactly as it 
stood; but, so entirely has the 
aspect of the place altered, it reads 
in its local allusions as so much 
gibberish. I cull some lines which 
may vividly recal the past, or in 
some slight degree still describe the 
present :— 


*‘ Polish'd women neat, and men, 

One or two perhaps in ten, 

Staring with astonish'd eye 

At some new absurdity ; 

Stationary families, 

By whose philosophic eyes 

Mark'd no more than cabbage stalks 
Folly common walks and talks, 

Roll some booted youth, sure mist « 
By their careful sires at Bristol, 
Little dream the honest fograms, 
Piodding in perplexity, 

"Mid their sugar-casks and grograms 
How meanwhile their guineas fly. 


Next, in various groups combined, 
Kach according to his kind, 
Like the stock of Noah's ark, 
‘raping gudgeon, greedy shark ; 
Nabobs flabby, fat. and pale, 
Like a turbot waxing stale ; 
Objects of maternal scheme, 
Themes of many a golden drean 
These, and strange sorts many 
Pace, in strings of three and four, 
Up and down the same dull round, 
Like blind asses in a pound 


1. 


* Next the vicar and his daughters, 
Simply come to drink the waters. 
And perhaps to meet anew 
Former friends, just one or two 
He, sedate in modern ease, 

Envying no one whom he sees, 
Looking round him like a friend 
Seeing little to commend, 

Yet content with all that passes. 

hey, fine, country, laugbing lasses, 
Full of questions to their brothers, 
Pleased, and therefore pleasing others 
Pleased with pump-room, music, shops 
And with everything but fops. 


‘ Now, their toilet quite complete, 
Figg’d and rigg’d from bead to feet, 
Forth, to join the bustling throng, 
Saunters many a views gargon ; 
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Greybeard Billies, tottering Jack 
Furbished up by careful lackeyo. 
By the palsy-shaken noddle, 
Hat on one side gaily stack, 
Cock-eye’d leer and swaggering todd\ 
Of each patriarchal buck, 
Momus marks them for his food 


es 


At the distance of a rood. 

Morning saw them wan and wheezy 
Face unwashed, forlorn and queazy, 
Unshorn beard, eyes dead and ropy 
Tout ensemble sad and mopy. 
Moving as on rasty wires 

fo where subterranean fires 

Boil the pot of Bath's Hygeia, 
Rivalling the bath Medea 

In the power, by bards oft sung 

Of cooking up old gentry young.’ 


In the days when Bath was 
rapidly extending itself, and_men 
wanted all the money they could 
get, not improbably for the gaming- 
table, the Duke of Chandos kept a 
lodging-house, and Lord Hawley 
married a woman who had made 
a large fortune by keeping an 
Assembly-room. A venerable arch- 
deacon did not think it beneath 
him to keep a wine-vault. The 
Squire Alworthy of Fielding’s‘ Tom 
Jones’ was the famous Bath hero, 
Ralph Allen, who was a benefactor 
to the place, returned its members, 
entertained the wits, supported the 
charities, and stopped a rebellion 
which was about breaking out in 
the year ‘15. Sheridan wrote his 
‘Trip to Searborough;’ it was 
simply an adaptation of Vanbrugh’s 
‘Man of Quality, which has lately 
been performed at one of the Lon- 
don theatres. The characters would 
have suited Bath just as well. Lord 
Foppington and Tom Fashion and 
Miss Hoyden are essentially Bath 
characters. But Sheridan occupied 
the Bath ground in ‘The Rivals,’ 
and in hs own history. Poor 
Sheridan! He evidently looked upon 
himself as a sort of Tom Surface, 
and thought that the British nation 
ought to act the part of the nabob 
uncle from India. But it was to 
be far otherwise. One of the best 
touches of contemporary manners 
of Bath at the time of the Great 
Beau, is to be found in Smollett’s 
‘Roderick Random :— 

‘As they foresaw they should 
have occasion for a male acquaint- 
ance to squire them at all public 
places, I was received with great 
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cordiality, and had the mother’s 
permission to conduct them next 
day to the Long Room, which we no 
sooner entered than the eyes of 
everybody present were turned 
upon us; and when we bad suffered 
the martyrdom of their looks for 
some time, a whisper circulated at 
our expense, which was accom- 

ied with many contemptuous 
smiles and tittering observations, to 
my utter shame and confusion. 
The celebrated Mr. N—sh, whocom- 
monly attends in this place, as 
master of the ceremonies, per- 
ceiving the disposition of the as- 
sembly, took upon himself the task 
of gratifying their ill-nature still 
further by exposing my mistress to 
theedge of his wit. With this view 
he approached us, with many bows 
and grimaces, and after haying 
welcomed Miss Snapper to the 
place, asked her, in the hearing of 
all present, if she could inform him 
of the name of Tobit’s dog. I was 
so much incensed at his insolence 
that I should certainly have kicked 
him where he stood, without cere- 
mony, had not the young lady pre- 
vented the effects of my indigna- 
tion by replying, with the utmost 
vivacity, “His name was N—sh; 
and an impudent dog he was.” This 
repartee, so unexpected and just, 
raised such a universal laugh at the 
aggressor, that all his assurance was 
insufficient to support him under 
their derision.’ 

Bath and Cheltenham have both 
got their Lansdown. The Bath 
Lansdown is famous for Sir William 
Waller's Parliamentarian battles, 
but it is now a pleasant walk, 
crowned by the tower which 
‘ Vathek, England’s wealthiest son,’ 
once crowded with collections from 
literature and the arts. You may see 
Mrs. Piozzi’s house. Johnson used 
to come here and stay at the Pelican, 
where the faithful Bozzy would 
visit. Horace Walpole, for him 
the fun of the thing, went to Lady 
Huntingdon’s chapel and heard 
Lord Chancellor Camden acting as 
a local preacher—a kind of precedent 
for my Lords Radstock and Teign- 
mouth. We might talk of com- 
bative Warburton, saintly Ken, and 
most Malthusian Malthus. We 
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might ask our readers to wander 
with us in the grand Victoria Park, 
and to climb Beechen Hill from the 
terrace, or ride through the pretty 
villages that cluster around, or go 
on to Clifton to watch the mural 
precipices of the tidal Avon, or cross 
the Suspension Bridge to wander 
into the Leigh woods, , Bath and 
Cheltenham. may each be said to 
possess a cathedral. Bath has its 
abbey. A run of a quarter of an 
hour takes you from Cheltenham to 
Gloucester, which in a sort of way 
is almost part of Cheltenham, where 
you have in some respects the most 
beautiful cathedral in England, now 
undergoing an elaborate restoration. 
When at Gloucester, be sure to go 
on to Heighnam to see Mr. Gambier 
Parry’s park and Pinetum, and the 
magnificent church on which he 
has lavished so much wealth and 
decorative genius. Bath and Chel- 
tenham both give fine examples of 
the intense stupidity of the bour- 
geois class. The munificent rector 
of Bath, at his own expense, has 
wished to work the fine organ by 
water-power, and so save the work 
of a lot of men, but the Corporation 
will not give the water. At Chel- 
tenham the fine parish church is 
cumbered by its big pews, and so 
its most able rector and his people 
are broiled in an iron church. The 
corporation of Plymouth actually 
sold their parish church, that is to 
say, the advowson, and bought a 
theatre with the money. So true 
is the remark which I heard Lord 
Salisbury make in the House of 
Lords one night, from Lord Coke, 
that a corporation has neither a soul 
to be reasoned with nor a carcase 
to be kicked. 

Amidst all its frivolity, Bath has 
maintained the flavour of an intel- 
lectual society. Walter Savage 
Landor spent one-and-twenty years 
here, off and on; Crabb Robinson 
liked to come here. Hither came 
the present Emperor Napoleon, in 
the days when he only wrote Charles 
Louis Buonaparte on his card. Like 
Mr. Disraeli, the Emperor never 
forgets a face ora name. He called 
on Landor at Bath, and Landor 
congratulated him that he had 
escaped two great evils—a prison 
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and a throne. He only smiled at 
this, but said nothing. Landor was 
one of the best-known figures in 
Bath, ‘the very place, says his 
biographer, Mr. Forster, ‘where he 
had spent all the most pleasurable 
hours of his early life. He really 
liked Bath; the choice was the 
happiest he could have made.’ He 
complained, however, of his Bath 
Novembers: ‘We have only had 
four hours of sun in six weeks; 
never since the creation of the 
world has this happened before.’ 
But this, of course, was Landor’s 
characteristic way of exaggerating 
matters. He had a favourite Pome- 
ranian dog, Pomero, and Landor, 
as he trudged up and down the 
steep Bath streets, was always ac- 
companied by this well-known dog. 
* Daily,’ so once wrote Landor, ‘I 
think of Bath and Pomero. I fancy 
him lying on the narrow window- 
sill and watching the good people 
go to church. He has not yet made 
up his mind between the Anglican 
and Roman-Catholic.’ We need not 
diseuss the sad scandals of Landor, 
and his libels on some Bath young 
ladies, which caused him to retire 
to Italy, where it would be ‘ pleasant 
to see the sun about one’s death- 
bed.’ Very characteristic is Landor’s 
way of wandering about, watching 
the lights of a Bath sunset disappear, 
and thinking of the friends whom he 
had lost : ‘ Last evening I walked in 
the park, and saw the sun gradually 
illuminate the whole of Marlbo- 
rough Buildings, window after 
window. Many of my old friends 
lived there, and went away in like 
manner, one after another.’ 
Cheltenham has no such roll of 
recollections as these to recal. Her 
origin is as recent as that of Bath is 
indubitably antique. There is a 
sluggish ditch-like stream, which it 
would be excess of courtesy to call 
a brook, which emerges out of 
Cheltenham in the parish of Charl- 
ton Kings, which is now absorbed 
in the growing town. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley poetically talks of the 
time when once the kingfisher 
haunted tho stream, ‘the wild bird 
of March,’ as we believe Mr. Ten- 
nyson calls him, though why of 
March rather than any other month 


we believe no naturalist can venture 
to say. It was, not so very far 
back, a village with a single street, 
which the Berkeleys brought into 
fashion with their establishments of 
hounds and horses with which to 
hunt the Cotswold hills. Colonel 
Berkeley, better known as Earl 
Fitzharding, was de facto king of 
the place, as much as Nash had 
been king at Bath. At one time it 
seemed not unlikely that the Chel- 
tenham waters would really rival in 
repute those of Bath. That amiable 
monarch, George the Third, who 
never transgressed beyond English 
limits, used to wander about the 
country in a miscellaneous manner, 
and now and then made the for- 
tunes of a watering-place by a tem- 
porary sojourn there. The palmiest 
days of Cheltenham where those. 
Mr. Close led the saints and 
Colonel Berkeley the sinners. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley talks a great dea! 
of twaddle in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
but on Cheltenham subjects he has 
had peculiar powers, cum grano, ol 


‘being an authentic and well-in- 


formed witness, ‘It was never 
straitlaced ; on the contrary, there 
was plenty of liberty, much rid- 
ing with fair equestrians to look at 
fine views from the Cotswolds over 
the town; a great deal of dan 
cing with the same partner during 
our balls, or flirtings, as it was 
called; and if a man was seen to be 
smitten with one sweet face in par- 
ticular, the leaders in society had 
the exceeding good taste always to 
ask him to meet the attraction at 
assemblies, dinners, concerts, or at 
balls. . . . Cheltenham began soon 
to stretch out its arms over the 
surrounding lanes, and to turn 
what used to be the bushy byways 
and paths into streets and roads. 
The market was no longer held in 
the High Street, shops spread them- 
selves in all directions, magnificent 
promenades and convenient places 
for drinking the waters arose. I 
remember one night, after a very 
hard day, long after dark, coming 
to the summit of the hills, when we 
first commanded the view of the 
town after the substitution of gas 
for the dim lamps, we pulled up to 
look ut the unwonted brilliancy.’ 
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Mr. Berkeley says that Chelten- 
ham was always fast, and, we sup- 
pose in attestation of the statement, 
he gives some of his own experiences 
on the promenade. We really 
believe that it is the fastest town in 
England, and that the girl there 
flourishes in all her periodic vigour. 
Some descriptions which we have 
heard of the Cheltenham balls are 
not at all creditable tothis phase of 
modern society. Cheltenham has 
always been persistent in its cha- 
racter for fastness. Like Bath, it 
has always been a resort for old 
Indians. Cheltenham and Bath 
put together might well deserve the 
title of Asia Minor. You meet the 
Asiatics at every turn. And it 
ought to be said that they are sin- 
gularly healthy and hearty men, 
showing that an Indian climate is 
not really a bad one to those who 
live with care and moderation. But 
though the hunting and balls draw, 
many visitors in the winter, and the 
Pittville and Montpellier gardens, 
well-nigh useless in winter, draw 
crowds in summer by their music 
and promenades, yet not many 
years ago there was some danger 
that the town was approaching a 
state of comparative stagnation. It 
was at this point that the history of 
Cheltenham assumed a new and 
very fortunate phase. It became 
one of our great educational centres. 
i think mainly through the energy 
of Dean Close the Cheltenham Col- 
lege was established, and it in- 
creased mightily through the 
services of the two best head mas- 
ters that any public school could 
have had,—Mr. Dobson, of classic 
fame, and Dr. Barry. Its numbers 
would be at one time about equal to 
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the Eton numbers ; but Eton is now 
about two hundred ahead of Chel- 
tenham, and of course Cheltenham 
has none of Eton’s traditional great- 
ness and endowments, Yet it seems 
to us that the Cheltenham School 
is more luxurious and dandified 
than Eton itself. We saw a lot of 
young fellows lazily stretched on 
the fine grass, dressed to an inch of 
their lives, eating ices, and with 
gaudy tassels which no university 
college would tolerate. The pecu- 
liarity of the Cheltenham College 
is, that it has exactly seized the 
modern view, and gives the edu- 
cation which meets every want and 
every examination of the present 
day. In other and less desirable 
respects it exemplities the modern 
spirit. ‘They have also a ladies’ 
college at Cheltenham, which really 
seems one of the yery best, if 
not the very best, in the country. 
They seem there satisfactorily to 
have solved the problem how to 
give a thorough education, that 
should elicit the girl's powers and 
confer full modern culture, and at 
the same time not allow them to 
degenerate into mere students. 
This question of the best educa- 
tion for young ladies is a most 
important subject, and we shall 
probably take another opportunity 
of explaining how they attempt to 
work it out at Cheltenham. It is 
singular that Bath should have 
foregone its great educational 
chances and have fallen so decidedly 
behind Cheltenham. One result 
of these great schools is, that they 
help to retain in Cheltenham a so- 
ciety which reflects and even exag- 
gerates all the varying metropolitan 
tastes. 


THREE OLD MATIDS. 


(1 HE is a little old-fashioned per- “ 


i) haps in her ways, and she 
clresses as folks used to dress some 
twenty years ago. She speaks a 
trifle more precisely than the gene- 
rality of us are wont, and has cer- 
tain habits and customs which might 
be called eccentric. She has lived 





in that same cottage with its trim 
garden and closely-cut sweetbriar 
hedge for the last fifteen years, and 
during all that time she has been as 
regular in her transactions with the 
world outside her garden-gate as 
she has been exact in the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of her 




















household, not omitting the canary’s 
daily bath or the periodical yenew- 
ing of her cat's throat-ribbon. She 
is evidently comfortably off in this 
world’s goods, pays ready money 
for all she buys, is careful to make 
the tradespeople rub their shoes 
upon the door-mat when they come 
to speak with her, and checks the 
totals of their invoices as they stand 
at attention in the hall. She wears 
an eye-glass and carries a great 
many keys about; she is tall and 
thin as Lady Jane Ingoldsby, and 
once must have been, like her, fair. 
Her age cannots be less than forty 
years; she is active and cheerful 
withal. Her name is Miss Frances 
Drew, and Miss Adeline Winton, the 
rectors pretty danghter, aged 
twenty, speaks of her to me as ‘ the 
old maid. 

It is all very well for Miss Ade- 
line to speak so, and in spite of 
the unmistakeable meaning, com- 
pounded of pity and contempt, with 
which she speaks, there is a perfect 
entente cordiale between her and 
Miss Drew. Itis all very well for 
Miss Adeline to speak so, for is not 
Captain Busby, distinguished artil- 
lery officer (see his portrait in the 
Victoria Cross Gallery, where he is 
represented with drawn sword, lean- 
ing on & cannon, and surrounded by 
slaughtered Sepoys), now on his way 
to marry her, and to lay sword, Vic- 
toria Cross, cannon, Sepoys, ce. c., 
at her feet? But every young lady 
has not a Captain Busby coming to 
marry her; and it is to such sober- 
judging, unconceited, unprejudiced 
hearers that I address my defence 
of old maids, prompted thereto per- 
haps by that fellow-feeling which 
David Garrick assures us ‘ makes 
us wondrous kind.’ 

It is because there is much fo be 
said on behalf of old maids, and be- 
cause this, notwithstanding Miss 
Adeline’s tone in speaking of them, 
is not an exceptional one, that | 
enter upon the defence at all. Let 
me begin by admitting that there 
is a prima facie reason for looking 
at old maids in the light in which 
they often place themselves—in the 
semi-ridiculous light which almost 
warrants the pitiful-contemptuous 
tone adopted hy many in speaking 
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of them. They are often eccentric, 
even to grotesqueness, and by dis- 
tinctive ways lay themselves open 
to the charge of affectation; they 
are often irritating to those whose 
ambit is larger, who have to deal 
with the affairs of the general world, 
or whose sympathies are increased 
by the education of unselfishness 
which comes of family duties. 

But this is not sufficient reason 
why they should be tabooed as a 
sort of human absurdities, not im- 
portant enough to be dignified with 
the title of bétes noires, yet objective 
enough to be regarded as langhable 
outgrowths of society. To say the 
least of them, they are harmless 
creatures; and even where they may 
threaten to become noxious through 
meddling or talk, a little judicious 
conduct on the part of those con- 
cerned will effectually disarm them. 
Even Miss Creepmouse, who spends 
her time, as did the Athenians, ‘ in 
nothing else but to hear or tell som: 
new thing,’ may be kept at arm’s 
length without much inconvenience. 

Is it supposed that any woman is 
arf old maid out of pure love of old 
maidism? that if she had had the 
power to shape her own destiny she 
would have chosen this state in pre- 
ference to another? Not if she be 
a true woman. Does not every true 
woman count as her due ‘ love, ho- 
nour, children,’ and does she not 
grieve in ber inmost heart if they 
be withheld? Why, then, should 
she be made to bear, as if it were 
her fault, that which is either a 
misfortune or an unavoidable neces- 
sity? Is she not keenly alive to the 
ridicule which unthinking peopl 
throw upon her? is she not daily 
aware of the. inconveniences to her- 
self, if not to the community, at- 
tendant upon her celibate condition ? 
Surely yes. Let those, then, laugh 
who have won, laugh not at those 
who have not won, but in joyous- 
ness at the state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call them. Let 
them bear with the oddities and 
eccentricities which they are spared 
from exhibiting, and not add by the 
sharpness of their scorn to the pain 
of those whom circumstances have 
compelled to lead a different life. 
Charity requires this, and justice 
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demands a great deal more, as we 
shall see when we come to analyse 
the facts which go to make up the 
totals of many an old maid’s history. 

How came it that Miss Frances 
Drew is mateless, and without do- 
mestic happiness in the world? 
She is a true, good woman, as the 
common voice, as well as her acts, 
avouch; she lives manifestly in 
charity with all men, and is noto- 
rious for doing good to many be- 
sides those who are of the house- 
hold of faith; she is beloved by the 
poor, respected by the rich, and in 
her case there is no occasion to be- 
ware because all men speak well of 
her. She is no disciple of Miss 
Creepmouse’s school, retails no scan- 
dal, ‘speaks no slander, no, nor 
listens to it,’ and leads such a life 
as years ago would have entitled her 
to the honours of saintship. Her 
only fault is that with which Miss 
Adeline reproached her, that she is 
an old maid. 

Were men quite dead to the 
sweet nature which existed in that 
sweet body, and did not seek to 


honour themselves by alliance with 


it? Were they afraid of bringing 
themselves within reach of the pure 
light which beamed from those (still 
lovely) hazel eyes, and refrained 
from wooing the dispenser of it? 
They were neither one nor the other; 
they were so far from dead to visible 
merit that they admired and sought 
to profit by it ; and their admiration 
so far outweighed their humility 
that they did their utmost to bring 
themselves within reach of the light 
whereof I have spoken as being so 
pure. And Miss Frances Drew was 
not like the lady in Willis’s poem, 
who 

*Kept with care her beauties rare 

From lovers warm and true,’ 


She did not boast herself in the 
richness of nature’s gifts to her, 
though it was not possible she 
sbould ignore their existence, but 
she never intentionally hurt any 
one by the display of them, never 
entered upon the career of many 
less fair, whose delight is in adding 
afresh scalp to the girdle of their 
beauty. It was simply men’s own 
misfortune, in one sense, that she 
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was as she was; in another sense 
‘the time was blessedly lost’ in 
which they strove to make them- 
selves worthy of this food woman's 
love. Miss Frances w had the 
painful dnty several times cast upon 
her of wounding by refusal hearts 
of which many women might have 
been proud. She discharged the 
duty with all the kindness and con- 
siderateness of her nature, and she 
left the suppliants without hope, 
but without having injured their 
self-respect or their esteem for her. 
There was no lack of wooers; it was 
not for want of being asked that 
Miss Drew, once known as ‘sweet 
Fanny Drew,’ remained single. 

Do you know, you who make 
mirth of her antiqueness, that ther: 
is hanging over the fireplace in her 
sitting-room a well-executed por- 
trait of a young naval officer, dressed 
in his uniform, and wearing a couple 
of orders on his breast; his age, to 
judge by the picture, some twenty- 
six years, and his features hand- 
somely fair after the Saxon type ? 
Do you know what attention, to 
guard it from scathe or harm, this 
same portrait receives from Miss 
Frances? how she hath contrived a 
sort of curtain which falleth over 
it when Betty, her maid, is dusting 
and making a dust? and how shr 
seems to honour it not only abo 
all other pictures in the house, but 
above everything else that she pos- 
sesses, unless perhaps it be a pair 
of tarnished epaulettes which repos: 
under a glass shade bound, as to 
the edges, with black ribbon, and 
which stands on a little table by 
itself between the two windows of 
the room? Do you know the his- 
tory of that portrait, or rather of 
him who is represented by it ?—the 
histery of those epaulettes—how 
Miss Frances came by them? | 
will make bold to tell you, for you 
will never get any information out 
of the present owner. The story is 
short and simple. That young 
naval officer portrayed in the pic- 
ture was Lieutenant Edward Wilson, 
of his Majesty’s navy, who at th 
age of twenty-two told ‘sweet Fanny’ 
he loved her, and enjoyed the exqui- 
site pleasure, which no other ever 
enjoyed, of hearing that he ‘was 
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loved in return, When Lieutenant 
Edward Wilson told ‘ sweet Fanny’s’ 
father what he had told ‘sweet 
Fanny, that gentleman’s reply 
caused no such exquisite pleasure 
as his daughter had caused to thrill 
the lieutenant’s heart. Mr. Drew 
declined to listen to any statement 
matrimonyward, and hade Lieute- 
nant Wilson give up at once and 
for ever all thought of being his 
son-in-law. Wilson, whose ambi- 
tion had not led him to contemplate 
the honour of being Mr. Drew's 
son-in-law so much as the felicity 
of being Fanny’s husband, did not 
intend to renounce even the lesser 
honour, and told Mr. Drew so. 
Whereupon Mr. Drew got seriously 
huffed, and forbade Wilson to come 
to his house. 

So affection was tried and strength- 
ened by adversity. Fanny and Wil- 
son met from time to time as oppor- 
tunity offered, and further comforted 
each other by that balm to absent 
lovers, correspondence, Wilson went 
to sea, whence he wrote ever and 
anon to his lady-love at home. 
This went on for a year, and then 
came a break. What could be the 
reason? Fanny’s letters went as 
sure as the mail went—the break 
was not of her making. Was the 
lieutenant faithless? Impossible. 
The poor girl scouted the idea be- 
fore it was well defined to her. Was 
he ill? That was possible, for the 
station he sailed on was the home 
of ‘yellow fever.’ But then he 
would have got the surgeon, or 
some other brother officer, to write 
for him. There were a hundred 
surmises to account for the falling 
off, and none satisfactory. Four 
months passed, and there was no 
sign of the absentee, till one morn- 
ing the postman brought a letter in 
poor Fanny's own handwriting, ad- 
dressed to 


‘ Lieutenant Edward Wilson, 
H.MS. Wanderer, 
West Indies.’ 
The poor maiden’s pulse beat at 
fever pace. She seized the letter, 
while a thousand fears possessed 
her heart, and read, stamped with 
the official brand of the Post Office, 
the single word ‘Dead.’ This, and 
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an announcement. in the ‘Gazette’ 
to the effect that another officer had 
been appointed to the ‘ Wanderer,’ 
vice Wilson deceased, were all the 
intimation r Fanny had of the 
calamity which had befallen her, till 
the ‘ Wanderer,’ returning, brought 
the epaulettes and a lock of light- 
brown hair which had lately adorned 
the person of Edward Wilson. The 
surgeon told her the circumstances 
of the death; how the poor fellow 
had been taken ill one day and 
buried the next, finding time, how- 
ever, to speak of her ‘whom to 
leave was only bitterness, only 
dying,’ to commend himself to her 
through the medium of the doctor, 
and to send her a few articles be- 
longing to himself which he thought 
she might value. The doctor cut 
off the lock of hair and brought it 
to her; and Edward Wilson was 
buried in the sea. Such is the his- 
tory of the portrait and the epau- 
lettes. 

‘Sweet Fanny’ mourned in the 
bitterness of her sorrow ‘ till time, 
that cures severest woe,’ and the 
hand of God lifting, modified the 
intensity of her grief. She ceased 
to mourn ‘as they which have no 
hope;’ she possessed her soul in 
calmness, and found in good works, 
and in the faith which prompted 
them, a solace for her trouble. But 
‘ for her, perpetual maidenhood’ was 
the lot. The marital love she had ac- 
corded to Edward Wilson was buried 
with him in the depths of the ocean, 
there to abide with him till the 
resurrection day. She could not love 
again as she had done. The power 
to love utterly had gone from her, 
so that the suitors who came to her 
could have no other answer than 
that they received. ‘ Her night of 
loss was ever there,’ and she did 
not desire it should be dispelled. 
After her father’s death—she was 
motherless and an only child—she 
came to live in Melham village, 
where she reigned supreme in the 
hearts of the people, living outside 
of herself, as it were, busying her- 
self for the good of many, and wait- 
ing patiently, with cheerful resigna- 
tion, for the time when she might 
again see him who had been taken 
from her. 
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This was the lady of whom Ade- 
line Busby, »ée Winton, spoke to 
me, saying, ‘ Miss Drew is very nice, 
but you know she’s an old maid.’ 

Certainly all old maids have not 
such romantic or such tender his- 
tories as that above given. It is 
equally certain they have not all 
the same amiable characteristics 
Miss Drew had. There are some 
whose lives are little else than a 
passionless monotony, and to whom 
no occasion has presented itself for 
the display of those qualities of 
womanliness and kindliness which 
may be in them for all they have 
not been called out. These, forced 
to abide within the narrow circle of 
their own interests, with nothing to 
lift them above themselves, are in 
great danger of becoming ‘ old 
maids’ proper, as that term is gene- 
rally understood. It is bootless to 
inquire how they came to be un- 
wedded. Sufficient that they are 
so. The qualities of social energy 
and domestic love, which all true 
women have, forced by circum- 
stances into an abnormal channel, 
often discover objects for exercise 
which are simply grotesque. It 
is not from choice that a woman 
lavishes upon a cat or a bird the 
affection which, under other con- 
ditions, would have been appropri- 
ated to human beings; but those 
highest objects to which her natural 
wishes tend being denied her, she 
cannot do away with the feelings 
which God implanted in her, but 
exercises them according to her 
ability upon some thing or some 
creature short of the highest. 

I have said that this condition is 
dangerous, and so itis. The natu- 
ral scope being withheld, there is a 
great temptation to launch out into 
the unnatural and absurd, into that 
which causes so much of the ludi- 
crous to attach to ‘old maidism,’ 
Ladies thus placed are apt to give 
undue importance to trifles, are 
prone to think themselves ill with- 
out the slightest reason, to grow 
precise abont expressions, to throw 
all their energy into questions which, 
if never solved, would leave the 
world no worse off, and fondly to 
attack some common error, either 
of speech or conduct, which though 
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erroneous in itself, is so in a degree 
altogether insignificant. I once 
knew an unmarried lady who be- 
sides being forty was ‘fat and fair,’ 
and in excellent health, who was 
wont to complain from time to time 
of aches and pains purely imaginary. 
She would, at certain seasons of the 
year, quit her abode for some water- 
ing-place, in hope of improving her 
health, which she knew to be se- 
riously impaired by reason of the 
extreme ‘blackness of her veins.’ 
At other times she would lie rest- 
lessly on a sofa for whole days to- 
gether, till I have wondered she did 
not get really unwell througli lack 
of exercise and fresh air, because 
she felt ‘tingling pains in her finger 
ends.” She was perfectly well; it 
was want of something on which to 
exercise her mind that made her 
take to these sham sick ways. Hu- 
mouring herself as she did, she hurt 
no one but herself; on the contrary, 
she gave employment which she was 
well able to pay for. The man who 
drew her about in a Bath chair 
might have had his private opinion 
as to the malady of his burden; 
still he could not but rejoice at the 
difference of opinion between her 
and himself upon that subject. 

Miss Lydia Walter—that was her 
name—used in her few moments of 
convalescence to inveigh bitterly 
against the vnigar error of people 
who spoke of having been to Lon- 
don or elsewhere. ‘To be’ was not 
a verb of motion. How could any 
one be toa place? People should 
say ‘at’ or‘in.’ This was her ordi- 
nary instance when errors in speech 
became the topic of conversation ; 
but when she chose to shine pre- 
eminent in grammar, which she 
ever defined as ‘ the art of speaking 
and writing a language correctly,’ 
she used to electrify her audience 
by the exposure of a yet more vul- 
gar mistake which people made who 
desired others ‘not to shake the 
table more than they can help; 
whereas they should ask, as she 
proved to demonstration, that people 
‘would not shake the table more 
than they cannvt help.’ Upon such 
points I have known her spend as 
much time and energy as would 
have sufficed to organise a nursery 
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with six inmates; and devote to 
lamentation over petty troubles 
strength enough to quell the rebel- 
lion of a whole servants’ hall. 

It is by such acts that Miss Lydia 
and ber peers bring ridicule upon 
themselves, the fault being not so 
much theirs as the result of circum- 
stances by which they are sur- 
rounded. No reasonable being can 
object to their accurate remembrance 
of all the birthdays in the family, 
to their dressing themselves in old- 
fashioned garments, to their neat- 
ness, their love for dumb creatures, 
nor even to their ‘ fussiness,’ which, 
after all, only springs from the fact 
of the desire to be useful being 
larger than the opportunity for ex- 
ercising it. One finds no difficulty 
in forgiving their generic hatred for 
lawyers, their almost universal dis- 
like for ‘Tractarians’ and those 
whom they call sceptics. Their re- 
fusal to invest their money in aught 
but the old-approved securities 
arises out of the isolatedness of their 
condition, and the necessity they 
are under of guarding themselves 
‘They 


from the possibility of loss. 
cannot steal land,’ was the answer I 
once met to an earnest solicitation 
to be allowed to change some of 
Miss Lydia’s landed property, which 
brought her barely three per cent., 
for some Government guaranteed 


railway stock that would have 
yielded double. My desire was 
single and disinterested for the in- 
crease of my friend’s scanty income ; 
but she was iron in ber determina- 
tion to resist me, and she prevailed. 

Miss Lydia was not liked by cab- 
men, to whom she was strictly just, 
seeing no reason why she should be 
generous in her dealings with ‘that 
class of persons’ in preference to 
others. 1 am disposed to think this 
soundly wise conduct, in which she 
showed a courage not possessed by 
many men, was suggested by ideas 
founded upon the justice of cases, 
and by the needful prudence which 
guards against imposition. 

My friend lived all her girlhood 
in an out-of-the-way country village, 
and for some reason or other was 
never asked to leave it for the pur- 
pose of founding a new home. Her 
real trials were few, her sorrows 


confined to those which al] must 
suffer through the loss of relations 
and friends; ‘she led the even 
tenor of her way, along the cool 
sequestered vale of life, and unruf- 
fled by the rubs of time, lived a 
blameless life, doing good in small 
ways, and deserving kindness and 
sympathy for her conduct rather 
than ridicule and contempt for her 
spinsterhood. 

There are old maids who may be 
distinguished as the ‘ matronly,’ who 
have been sister-mothers to their 
younger sisters. I knew one such. 
Her mother, when dying, com- 
mended the tender buds of humanity 
to her care, and she comforted that 
mother in her last hours by the 
assurance of that she has so nobly 
done. Denying herself, for the chil- 
dren’s sake, she refused two worthy 
offers of marriage, lest she should 
fail in the discharge of the, to her, 
sacred duty. She waited till time 
had relieved her of her charges by 
providing new homes for them, and 
then, her own marrying days being 
gone, she settled down with a quiet 
conscience and self-denying dispo- 
sition in the grateful hamlet of 
Waldon, where, adopting the poor 
and needy for her relations, and 
setting an example for angels and 
men to admire, she lived and died 
‘in single blessedness.’ It must 
have been a hard heart or a thought- 
less tongue that could have allowed 
an unkind word to be spoken of her. 

It is just possible there may be 
some women like that one described 
by Southey in ‘The Ourse of Ke- 
hama,’ who 
* Hated men because they loved not her ; 

And hated women because they were loved ; 


but I am inclined to disbelieve in 
them. It has never been my mis- 
fortune to know 

‘A woman whose unlovely youth, 


Even as a canker’d rose which none will « 
Had witbered on the stalk ;" 


though I have met ladies whose 
opinion of men, as such, was by no 
means flattering; and it might very 
well be that this ill opinion—for in 
no case does it amount to misan- 
thropy—hed its origin in some evil 
turn which certain men played them. 
They have been cheated of their 
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heart or their property at some 
earlier stage of their existence, and 
the broken faith, besides ruining 
them, has ruined the opinion they 
once had of men—an opinion so good 
that, had appearances not proved 
deceitful, they would have been con- 
tent to merge themselves and their 
fortunes with those of a rougher 
nature. These, perhaps, find a plea- 
sure in ‘ hearing and telling some 
new thing’ adverse to the race by 
which they have been ill-used, so 
that gossip often becomes their fail- 
ing; and in their anxiety to be re- 
venged they become busybodies and 
meddlesome. But these are special 
qualities attaching only to some out 
of many, and I do not know that 
they can be said to be possessed 
exclusively by old maids. The pru- 
dishness for which they are often 
reproached grows out of the very 
nature of their condition. Ever 
obliged to observe closely the bounds 
of modesty and decorum, they ac- 
quire the habit of speaking over- 
modestly-—a fault their married 
sisters are not noted for committing. 
There are old maids whose youth 
illness laid hold upon and kept 
them single; there are old maids 
who in youth manifested signs of 
the shrew, and scared the would-be 
wooers away—these surely must be 
terrible old maids; there are old 
maids whom pure misfortune has 
kept so; but there are not, as I be- 
lieve, any old maids who are so from 
choice, or, as I ventured to put it at 
the beginning of this article, from 
love of the state. It isnotanatural 
state, and though after the lapse of 
time a woman may grow so much 
attached to it that she will not, even 
in the presence of an offer, change 
it, originally it was not so. Now 
she loves her freedom and unshack- 
ledness; then there was ‘nothing 
she would more willingly have 
parted withal.’ 

One more elass of ‘old maids, and 
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I have done. There is a class the 
members of which are for the most 
part good-looking, well-dressed, and 
have a good deal to say for them- 
selves; they are up in the general 
subjects of conversation, and can, if 
they choose, make themselves vastly 
agreeable. They know, or knew, a 
great many people, and were in the 
habit of mixing in much society. 
Why are they yet nnmarried? I will 
tell you. They were flirts or jilts— 
probably the former, for I believe 
they were rather foolish than wicked. 
They received the homage of many 
but the love of none; or, if they 
did, they trifled with it, lost it, and 
lived to see it accepted by another 
who throve and flourished on it 
while they were left high and dry on 
the shoal from which the marriage 
tide will never sweep them. 

But these, perhaps, more even 
than the others, are very deserving 
of consideration and sympathy. 
Their condition is punishment more 
than enough for their error or vanity; 
it is unkind, to say the least of it, to 
taunt them as well. 

I do not propose to go into an 
examination of the employments in 
which unwedded women can engage. 
It is foreign to my object on the 
present occasion. Ihave shown the 
cases of several classes against whom 
to breathe a word of unkindness— 
and ridicule 7s unkindness—is posi- 
tive sin; I have endeavoured to 
show the sources — often uncon- 
trollable—whence many of the pe- 
culiarities of old maids spring; I 
have made out a clear title in some 
to all the sympathy which the world 
has to give them ; and now end with 
a bid for universal forbearance and 
kindliness towards those who, being 
true women, with affections and 
aspirations no whit less defined 
than those of any other women, 
are debarred by their fate from 
domestic joys and sweet family 
pleasures. 

F. W. R. 
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FLOWERS IN PARIS. 


'P\HIS heading may possibly call 
forth the remark that flowers 
in Paris must be pretty much the 
same as flowers in any other part of 
the world; but the fact is that they 
occupy there a more conspicuous 
place than in any other capital with 
which I am acquainted. On arriv- 
ing in Paris, even before reaching 
your hotel, you behold from your 
cab- window some horticultural 
achievement, some highly-finished 
square or public garden, containing 
something—a bed of coleus like a 
em of blood, a i-coloured rib- 
of floral embroidery, or a grot- 
like caseade hung with the freshest 
of verdure—which makes you men- 
tally resolve, ‘ I must go and take a 
look at that to-morrow.’ But before 
to-morrow comes, on strolling out 
after your late and welcome dinner, 
you will encounter sundry flower- 
sellers who live by retailing in the 
evening the flowers that have re- 
mained unsold all day—exactly as 
in London there are second-rate 
fish-shops and supper-rooms, which 
treat you at night to lobsters, crabs, 
and prawns which first-rate esta- 
blishments have not disposed of 
during the preceding twelve hours. 
And when the twilight of a sum- 
mer’s eve is completely extinguished 
by the glare of gas, you will find no 
lack of second-hand bouquets— 
showy, tasty, and fragrant, but un- 
mistakably and undeniably second- 
hand—to prove the wide-spread 
demand for the article flowers. 
What, in fact, is a favourite ac- 
tress or dancer—a femme & la mode, 
whom all male Paris is running 
after—to do with her bouquets? 
Say she receives only a dozen per 
day. A superabundance of such 
things becomes wearisome. Their 
similarity of form render them 
monotonous as a decoration for 
apartments, and she does not want 
her boudoir to look like a bouquet- 
shop. None of them will keep, be- 
cause the flowers are ‘ mounted ;’ 
that is, the short stalks with which 
they are cut are lengthened by at- 
tachment to false stems of rush. 
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Putting them, therefore, into a jar 
of water, to rve their fresh- 
ness, would be like putting your 
wooden leg into a hot footbath to 
cure your cold. Madame, conse- 
quently—all such ladies are ‘ Ma- 
dame,’ whether married (which 
rarely happens) or not—Madame 
selects one or two which (or their 
donors) she prefers to the rest, and 
the others become the perquisite of 
her femme de chambre, who may pos- 
sibly hand one to her bon ami, who 
may perhaps present it to thecounter 
of the crémerie or wine-shop which 
he honours with his patronage. The 
residue find their way, for a small 
consideration, to vendors stationed 
at the corners of streets and under 
gateways along the Boulevards. 
Such is the life-history of many a 
bouquet, the last purchaser pro- 
bably setting on it a greater value 
than the first recipient. 

While discoursing bonquets, I 
may add that not a few stylish 
equipages receive their finishing 
touch from small bouquets, of the 
same hues and flowers, worn by the 
horses on the sides of their heads, 
and by the master and men-ser- 
vants in front of their buttoned 
coats or waistcoats; but I have 
noticed, when opportunities for 
close inspection occurred, that while 
the horses’ and the masters’ flowers 
were real, those of the servants 
were often artificial—which would 
take us away from flowers, our pro- 
vince at present, into the domains 
of livery-tailoring and millinery. 

Next morning, on issuing, you 
are met by the cry, ‘ Fleurissez 
vous! Fleurissez vous!’ for which 
we know no adequate English, but 
approximately translate it by 
‘ Flower yourselves! Flower your- 
selves!’ which sounds as if the 
crier took you for journeymen 
bakers out on strike. You forgive 
the mistake, however, at the sight 
and scent of handbarrows laden with 
what were once called ‘ posies’ in- 
trepidly wheeled through the 
crowded streets. The contents of 
those hand-carts serve you at once 
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sa calendar, a thermometer, and a 
clock. There are directions how to 
read the barometer; a very little 
practice will help you to read the 
flower-barrow. As a calendar, wall- 
flowers mark April ; roses and early 
pinks, June; chrysanthemums, Oc- 
tober and November, As a clock, 
from seven to eight in the morning 
is denoted by a heavy load of the 
freshest flowers, when working men, 
clad all in blue, buy penny bunches 
to perfume their breakfasts. Dimi- 
nished quantity, with flagging leaves, 
indicate the interval between twelve 
and one, when juvenile economists 
obtain for one sou the nosegay 
which, earlier, would have cost 
them two. When you begin to wit- 
ness the grand selling off of remnant 
stock, in a condition between new- 
made hay and pot-pourri, under 
prime cost, you may feel sure of 
being far advanced in the afternoon, 
somewhere between four and five, 
and may reflect how, when, and 
where you will dine. The thermo- 


metrical evidence of the flower-cart 
is perceptible by the dullest eye. 


Pansies shrivelled at ten in the 
morning stand for 80 deg. of Fahr- 
enheit, while roses tolerably fresh 
at two in the afternoon show the 
mercury not to have risen above 
5° deg or 60 deg. 

Wherever you take your walks in 
Paris, yon can hardly avoid passing 
flower shops; still less will you be 
able to refrain from stopping and 
looking in at the window. They are 
not so frequent as to weaken the 
interest they inspire, nor yet so few 
and far between as to threaten you 
with absolute floral starvation. 
[hey are judiciously scattered here 
and there; there is at Jeast one in 
every considerable beat of fre- 
quented walks where leisurely folk 
lounge to and fro; one in the Palais 
Royal; one on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, I think; one in the Rue 
Royale, and so on. Without giving 
you a surfeit, they contrive to keep 
up your longing, and do not aliow 
you to forget there are snch things 
as flowers. They tempt you with 
beauties old and new, but the old, 
I fancy, are in the majority ; for our 
forefathers cultivated floral gems 
which still hold their places against 
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intruders. ‘They offer pot-plants 
enveloped, like brides, in spotless 
white, bouquets, and even single 
flowers or single spikes of flowers. 
For what purpose can anybody 
want one single flower? Yet you 
see them sold. Is it to complete 
an insufficient nosegay? or to send 
or wear as a token or a symbol, to 
be read by the learned in the lan- 
guage of flowers? There is cer- 
tainly mystery in some of these 
purchases, Look how that waiting- 
maid hides that bouquet! Where- 
ever it is going, it will be emuggled 
in. That Madagascar periwinkie is 
being papered up as tightly as if 
Cupid were perched amongst its 
branches and the purchaser were 
afraid he should fly away. 

It is hard to know where to begin 
with flowers in Paris; as to ending 
with them, they have no end. With 
them there is no gap or break be- 
tween the thirty-first of December 
and the first of January, any more 
than there is between eleven fifty- 
nine minutes at night and fifty-nine 
minutes to one in the morning. 
Flowers, without and with assist- 
ance, bloom in an unbroker circle 
all the year round. Paris must have 
them, and have them she does. 
Weather puts no stop to the supply. 
It isalmost pitiable to behold green- 
house plants exposed for sale in the 
open air,in the Paris flower mar- 
kets, during frost and snow. You 
feel fur them as you would for sen- 
tient beings made to undergo need- 
less suffering. There they are, poor 
things, torn from their happy home 
by their cruel master, a sort of slave 
dealer, who takes no thought of 
inclement seasons, provided he does 
but pocket their price. There they 
are, thinly clad or not clad at all, 
shivering and shaking in the biting 
breeze. Unless some purchaser 
takes pity on them and carries 
them off to a friendly shelter, 
they must perish, stricken with pa- 
ralysis, frostbite, and death. The 
individuals carried back home by 
their owner can only reach it as 
dead bodies, fit for interment in the 
cowpost-heap. The value of the 
sufferers, we may suppose, is covered 
by the sale of those for which he 
manages to find customers. But 
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it is @ ruthless practice, novertho- 
less. Such is human cruelty to poor 
defenceless plants ! 

Like the flower shops, the flower 
markets of Paris suffice for the 
supply, and alternate conveniently 
with each other, withont raising any 
unnecessary competition. They all 
begin early, and most of them last 
all day ; needless, therefore, is it to 
observe that it is the early bird 
which picks up the best bargains. 
Apropos to which, be it said, once 
for all, that no one need be afraid to 
bargain. Haggling, you may be 
told, is un-English; but doing at 
Paris as Paris does will sometimes 
save you eighty or ninety per cent., 
especially if the seller perceives that 
you know the wholesale market 
value of plants. 

The flower market of the Chatean 
d’Eau is held on Mondays and 
Thursdays; that on the Quai aux 
Fleurs, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days; that at the Madeleine, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays; so that a 
flower market is held every day in 
the week except Sunday. Besides 


these, flowers are sold every day in 


the Marché St. Honoré; every day 
also, and early in the morning only, 
say from four or earlier till six, 


there is a sale, on a large scale, of 


bouquets and cut flowers only, at 
the Halles Centrales. All these are 
well worth a stranger's visiting, 
whether he wants flowers or no, for 
the sight. The trade in flowers at 
the Halles Centrales is particularly 
eurious to observe. In sammer it 
enters into the general picture of the 
early wholesale dealings in vege- 
tables and fruits, and forming only 
a feature of one great whole, strikes 
you less. But in winter, when 
it proceeds with equal briskness, 
darkness frames it in, and you take 
the isolated groups as you would 
the Rembrandts and the Teniers ina 
gallery. It is an illumination of 
busy glow-worms. Each muffled-up 
female purchaser carries a stick 
armed with a lighted taper, known 
as a rat de cave, wherewith to inspect 
the merchandise. She here pur- 
chases, at first hand, bouquets and 
flowers, to be afterwards sold, at 
second, third, or fourth hand, at 
the flower market of the day and at 
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the lowershops. [t is ascene which 
might be put on the stage, if scenic 
effects were capable of rivalling its 
richness. 

The Halles Centrales is the Bil- 
lingsgate of bouquets. Retail dealers 
obtain thence their supplies for the 
day, often making new combinations 
and permutations out of the mate- 
rials so procured. Flowers are sold 
there in bunches consisting of one 
single kind—all red roses, all white 
roses, all orange blossoms, all crim- 
son stocks, and so on—which even 
in that state make very effective 
and remarkable bouquets, which 
everybody cannot show; because a 
small private garden could not fur- 
nish asufticient supply of one single 
flower. They charm by their very 
simplicity and by their apparent 
unpretentiousness. Professioual bou- 
quet-makers buy up these for the 
sake of pulling them to pieces, and 
out of them composing (often with 
the addition of less expensive but 
nevertheless fresh and pretty 
flowers) those circular pieces of 
elaborate floral mosaic which are 
supposed to be indispensable to 
ladies of various categories, to hold 
in their left hand (or deposit beside 
them) on various occasions. Such 
bouquets are often ordered days 
beforehand, and have to travel long 
distances, which they bear better 
than might be expected, carefully 
packed in air-tight boxes, and with 
a slight sprinkling of water over 
their surface. If the sum spent 
annually in France for cut flowers 
only could be counted, the total 
amount would be something enor- 
ious. 

Visitors to the Halles Centrales 
by day should not neglect going 
underground—a region known to 
comparatively few, but not less won- 
derful and extensive than the edi- 
fices standing above ground. I do 
not know whether admission is ob- 
tainable at early morn, but later on, 
nothing is easier. You have only 
to inquire for the surveillant, if he 
does not present himself and offer 
to take you downstairs, which he 
very likely will if you go poking 
about with the air of inquisitive and 
intelligent strangers. He isa portly 
individual, in a sort of undress uni- 
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form, of the highest respectability, 
unmistakably authoritative and 
official, who takes a pleasure in 
doing the honours of his ‘ Inferno,’ 
apparently careless whether you tip 
him or no, which, however, we make 
a point of with him and all his 
brother employés, wherever we fall 
in with them, and have no occasion 
to regret the practice. Writing 
from memory, something like the 
following discourse occurred : 

‘ Permettez. This way. The stairs 
are easy. Of course we keep this 
barrier locked. The public are not 
admitted yet, and we do not want 
idle and unclean people to come 
and deposit dirt here—saving your 
respect—instead of taking it to the 
fae od place. Look round now, and 

k up. You are beneath the Halles. 
[ will unlock this other barrier, and, 
as it is dark, will light this bit of 
bougie. You now behold this won- 
derful entrepdt, three hundred 


métres square without any supportor 
prop. The roof is'held up by those 
hollow beams. They say they are 
stronger because they are hollow. To 


complete it, it took so many hundred 
workmen, so many hundred days, so 
many thousand kilos. of iron——’ 

* And that dark passage there” 

*Permettez—so many million 
bricks and so many cubic métres 
of hewn stone. J'his dark passage 
is the underground railway to the 
St. Lazare Station, communicating 
with Le Havre, and thence with 
America. TZhat, about which you 
inquired just now, is the under- 
ground railway to the station of the 
Chemin de Fer de l'Est, communi- 
cating with Strasbourg, the Rhine, 
Germany, and Eastern Europe. 
That other-——’ 

‘ When will they be opened ?” 

‘ Permettez. That other will bring 
to the Halles Centrales the products 
of Central and Southern France, 
When they are finished, the meat 
will arrive ready slaughtered. On 
cleaning the fish, there are conduits 
for carrying off the dirty water 
(saving your respect) to the grand 
sewer which conducts all the off- 
scourings and immondices of Paris 
(always saving your respect) into 
the Seine at Asniéres, When these 
Trailways are opened to commerce 
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the streets leading to the Halles 
will be disencumbered of eighty 
thousand carts and——’ 

‘ Which is the way out?’ 

‘ Permettez. And eighty thousand 
hand-barrows. This way. Don’t 
be afraid. You can walk about 
here as safely as in your chamber. 
Permettez. You must not omit 
to see the reservoirs, where the 
fishmongers overhead keep their 
fresh-water fish alive. Each one, 
you see, has his division, covered 
with glass and wire net, and fastened 
with a padlock, For one division, 
with water constantly running 
through it, the charge is only two 
sous per day. Look at those bean- 
tiful Alsacian carp. Look at those 
tench; look at those eels, This is 
the way up. Mind how you walk, 
for this part of the Halles is some- 
times dirty—saving your respect.’ 

‘Thank you very much. Gooc- 
day.’ 

‘Permettez. Strangers who visit 
the underground Halles inscribe 
their names in my pocket-book. 
Would you have the goodness to add 
yours? You see that there are 
names of all sorts of nations, some 
even that I cannot read.’ 

‘There's my name. 
once more.’ 

‘Permettez. If any of your friends, 
when they visit Paris, would like to 
see the underground Halles, they 
have only to ask for me. Here's 
my card,’ 

Of the day and retail flower 
markets, the most considerable and 
choice is that held on each side of 
the Madeleine, as might naturally 
be suspected from the tastes of the 
quarter in which it is situated, and 
which makes the greatest consump- 
tion of flowers. Even the likings 
of domestic animals are consulted. 
What are those flower-pots contain- 
ing tufts of green? They are chien- 
dent, or dog’s grass, for Puss and 
Spot to nibble at whenever they feel 
inclined to take a little medicine. 
Grand is the trade in bouquets and 
bouquet materials—migniovette pur- 
posely gathered in an unadvanced 
state, pansies, corn-bottles, single 
stocks, pinks, orange-flowers, forget- 
me-nots, jessamines, sweetwilliams, 
honeysuckles, gardenias or Oape 


Good-day 
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jessamines, and small dwarf peonies. 
Here also roses of one kind and 
hue are sold in carefully-assorted 
bunches, to be worked up into com- 
posite bouquets, mixed and con- 
trasted with other flowers. In fact 
there are bouquets for all sorts and 
conditions of women—all pure white 
for innocent brides, and all blushing 
red for second marriages, although 
I did not see any all black for 
widows. There are winter bouquets 
of grasses, dyed and in their natural 
colours, and summer bouquets of 
wild-flowers—pop pies, ox-eyes, corn- 
cockles, grasses, sedges, ferns, and 
reeds—as if (whether for self-decep- 
tion or the deception of others) some 
sweet and sentimental young lady, 
just returned from the country, had 
gathered them herself as she strolled 
through the fields. Certain other 
bouquets derive a lightness and a 
charm from the liberal introduction 
into them of gypsophillas, small 
white, star-shaped flowers trembling 
on & hair-like stem. 

Even during the day fresh plants 
arrive. Here comes a cart-load of 
pelargoniums in full bloom, intended 
to garnish some balcony or staircase. 
But, in fact, there are plants to suit 
all purposes: suspension plants, to 
hang in doorways and windows, ivy- 
leaved geraniums and tradescantias; 
butchers’ plants, sweet basil to wit ; 
lovers’ plants, as myosotis ; cobblers’ 
plants, as the cherry-fruited shrub 
called Solanum pseudo-capsicum; 
ephemeral plants, as cactuses and 
hemerocallis; and long-flowerin 
plants, as annual everlastings — 
the very pretty white-and-pink rho- 
danthes. 

Another appeal to popular sym- 
pathy is made by plants suitable for 
mignionette boxes, brought in open 
baskets, each plant rooted in a ball 
of earth, and ready to be transferred 
either to a pot, a box, or the open 
ground. There are _heliotropes, 
China asters, verbenas, phloxes, ge- 
raniums, and a great variety of other 
tempters. They are one form of 
hope personified: they will be so 
pretty before summer is over! [ 
cannot resist that brace of Harry 
Hieover geraniums, ceded to me, 
without ining, for twopence 
halfpenny each. Note another way 
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in which this supply may be uti- 
lised. Terrean, or vegetable earth, 
is sold here, as well as plants. That 
lady, you see, has brought large 
vases, to plant them with pot-flowers 
in the market itself. 

Great is the demand for seedling 
climbers, to ran up strings round 
windows and doors—for major con- 
volvulus, nastartiums or tropmo- 
lums, scarlet runner and painted 
lady beans, cobsas, sweet peas, gher- 
kins, cucumbers, and gourds; also 
for perennial climbers brought to 
market in pots, such as ivy, hops, 
virginian creepers, and aristolochias 
or birthworts. 

At the Marché St. Honoré (fol- 
low the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs from the Palais Royal west- 
ward until you reach it) there is a 
Pavillon des Fleurs, to which you 
are invited by ‘ Entrée Libre,’ ‘ Free 
Admission ’—an inscription which, 
stuck over a shop, inevitably excites 
my suspicions, by calling to mind 
certain fourth-rate bazaars where 
cheap and worthless trumpery is 
sold, and which is quite uncalled-for 
in a public market, one of whose 
essential characters is to be open to 
all the world to come and go. It is 
not the going intosuch places which 
is supposed to cost anything, but 
the coming out; although it was 
said of the Café de Paris, now de- 
funct, that you could not enjoy the 
honour of opening its door under 
fifteen francs. 

The Pavilion of Flowers, though 
comparatively small, exhibits a 
greater variety of articles than the 
other flower markets from the 
double circumstance of being co- 
vered, and of being capable of being 
shut up and locked, both as a whole 
and in separate portions, by night. 
Thus, besides the usual pot plants, 
suspended creepers, ornamental 
grasses, and charming bouquets, 
fringed outside with ferns, there is 
a seed-shop, which is a most con- 
venient and almost necessary ap- 
pendage to a flower market; and 
there are glass-inclosed shops which, 
in winter, would serve as green- 
houses, thereby preventing needless 
barbarity to tender ts, not to 
mention the prevention of loss to 
the sellers. You find here also all 
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sorts of garden utilities and orna- 
ments—gilt-glass globes to stick 
on lawns, in which to behold your 
distorted self; iron garden seats; 
horse-hair bags to preserve out- 
door grapes from wasps and flies 
(very useful); bronze (i. cast- 
iron) vases for terraces ; gate-posts, 
idem; delf and porcelain vases for 
pot-flowers indoors; and even 
statues of considerable merit for 
temples, balls, corridors, verandahs, 
and the finishing points of long 
perspectives. 

It is a provoking circumstance 
that, in the flower markets of Paris, 
few, if any, plants are ticketed with 
their names; nor are their vendors 
in general able to tell you them. 
Nobody, they say, cares about the 
names; all that Paris wants; is 
the flowers themselves, without 
troubling itself about what they 
are or where they came from. This 
necessarily leads to practical errors. 
Gardenias, with their double, ivory- 
white, apricot-scented flowers, and 
caladiums with their heart-shaped 
leaves, curiously spotted with pink 


and white, or richly veined with 
deep rose and crimson—plantes a 
ple ine serre chaude, as the expression 
is; denizens of the hothouse, and 
10 mistake—are selected to decorate 
cool shady living rooms, with the 


necessary consequence. ‘They soon 
droop and die, to their purchaser’s 
great astonishment. The disappoint- 
ment is not suffered to continue 
long. They are replaced by others, 
of which luck perhaps will deter- 
mine @ more prudent choice. 

If you insist on knowing names, 
origin, and culture, you are fur- 
nished with a card or catalogue, 
and invited to visit ‘the establish- 
ment,’ where they will tell you all 
about them, and where you find a 
greater choice. But the establish- 
ment is often inconveniently out of 
the way and distant, in some bye- 
lane or street in the suburbs of 
Paris, which you can only discover 
by taking a cab; and, moreover, you 
hesitate to go and occupy people’s 
time without making purchases 
which you may not want; so you 
content yourself with the scanty 
information to be picked up in the 
market itself 
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Not a few purchasers are satisfied 
with anything green growing in a 
pot, especially if that anything pro- 
mises to keep green a considerable 
time. Shrub, succulent, or her- 
baceous plant ; cryptogamousor pha- 
nerogamous; annual, biennial, or 
perennial, to them is all one. They 
also occasionally have their per- 
plexities. 

‘What can I do to make this 
plant flower? a lady one day 
anxiously asked me. ‘I am _ be- 
ginning to lose all patience with it. 
I have kept it hot, and I have kept 
it cool; I have watered it liberally, 
and I have scarcely watered it at 
all; and yet 1 cannot get it to 
flower.’ 

‘That does not much surprise 
me,’ I answered. 

‘What treatment, then, do you 
advise ?” 

‘I haven't the slightest idea.’ 

‘ Indeed |’ with a sarcastic smile, 
as much as to say, ‘ You're a pretty 
sort of gardener !’ 

‘I don’t think you will ever se 
it flower.’ 

‘You mean I shall not live long 
enough. Is it like the American 
aloe, which flowers once in a 
hundred years ?’ 

‘The American aloe will flower 
in twenty years, or less, under 
favourable circumstances. This 
plant will not flower in five hundred 
years, nor yet in a thousand.’ 

* But why not?’ 

‘Because it is a fern. 
never flower.’ 

‘Ah, indeed! But I have heard 
speak of the flowering fern, Os- 
munda.’ 

*No doubt. The Osmunda regalis, 
I have it in my garden. You are 
quite right, except that the flower 
of the flowering fern is not a flower.’ 

Moral: People who go to flower- 
markets may as well know what to 
wish for and what to buy. 

A charming set of plants to raise 
to the dignity of intimate friends 
are those in which we notice mo- 
tions, whether of irritability or of 
growth. The most familiar example 
of the first is the well-known sen- 
sitive-plant, which would be worth 
growing for the beauty of its foliage, 
even if not endowed with its sin- 


It will 
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gular powers of motion. Although 
the hothouse is its proper place, 
during two or three months of our 
summers, when fine, it will thrive 
in a sunny living room free from 
draughts. Its loss, inevitable in 
autumn, is easily replaced in spring. 
A few pence will procure a packet 
of the seed, and a packet will 
supply more plants than are wanted 
during the period that the seed re- 
tains its vitality. No costly hot- 
house is needed to raise it. The 
plants may be grown to a present- 
able size (sowing a single seed in 
each pot, to avoid transplanting) 
in an ordinary cucumber or melon 
frame, to which they may be re- 
turned for a-while, for the benefit of 
their health, when weakened by 
too long a stay in an apartment. Of 
the sensitive and courtly trees in 
tropical forests, which bow their 
branches to salute the traveller who 
ses beneath them, we have heard, 
mut have no personal experience. 
Another strange plant, also re- 
quiring heat, which gives itself the 
fidgets without rhyme or reason, is 


the moving plant, Hedysarum, or 


Desmedium gyrans. It is covered 
with leaves composed of three leaf- 
lets, the middle or odd one being 
larger than the other two, which 
latter keep jerking and twitching 
from time to time (the hotter it is, 
the more they jerk and twist), by 
night and by day, without cessation, 
until death puts a stop to their un- 
accountable antics. The plant is 
biennial, and is raised from seed. 
Being of moderate size, it may be 
kept in a frame, a pine-apple pit, 
or a quite small hothouse, except 
when brought into the drawing- 
room or study for an hour or two, 
to exhibit its freaks. 

Easier than either of the above to 
grow in a window, and not much 
less curious, while it is considerably 
yrettier than the preceding, is the 

ilea callitrichoides, for which we 
know no better English name than 
Pistol plant, in consequence of its 
explosive temperament. Its growth 
is erect, its stem and branches suc- 
culent and semi-transparent like 
those of balsams, and its whole 
aspect tender and juicy, as if it 
would be good to eat in a salad, In 
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summer, it bears almost as many 
flower-buds as leaves. When those 
are ready to open, if the plant be 
either dipped for a few moments in 
water, or abundantly watered over- 
head, the buds will explode one 
after the other, keeping up a most 
amusing salute of artillery, and 
sending forth puffs of gunpowder 
smoke (in reality, little clonds of 
dusty pollen) as the stamens sud- 
denly expand into the form of a 
cross. The flowers have no petals, 
and are not otherwise ornamental, 
but are interesting as vegetable 
toys capable of serving as popgans. 

When plants of this description 
are not exposed for sale—and the 
Desmodium does not often appear 
in the markets—they may be ob- 
tained by inquiring for and ordering 
them, or by visiting horticn!taral 
establishments, whose addresses 
will be gladly given in the flower- 
markets. 

Instances of vegetable irritability 
may be seen in such a common 
thing as the barberry. By tickling 
with a pin (representing the legs of 
an insect) the base of the stamens of 
the expanded flowers whose anthers 
are ripe, they will rise with a jerk 
and strike the stigna. The bar- 
berry hardly deserves a pot for the 
exhibition of this performance, but 
it is a cheap, pretty, and hardy 
shrub, ornamental both in flower 
and fruit, not to mention the effect 
of the purple-leaved variety in a 
group of foliage. A charming 
native bog and alpine plant, the 
Parnassia, does the same thing of 
itself, without any stimulant. As 
the pollen ripens, each stamen sne- 
cessively rises, one after the other, 
and applies the anther to the stigma. 
The phenomenon may be witnessed 
in the gathered flowers stuck in a 
glass of water. The plant is not 
more difficult to grow in a pot than 
other bog-plants; namely, by keep- 
ing it standing in a saucer full of 
water,and occasionally covered with 
a bell-glass when the atmosphere i 
dry. Amongst interesting bog- 
plants which display irritability, 
are those furnished with traps for 
catching flies. Some of them, how- 
ever, require a temperature higher 
than that of ordinary living rooms ; 
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others are anything but vulgar ob- 
jects to place on a writing-table, a 
javdiniére, or @ window-sill. 

A very curious fly-catching plant 
(in which I am not aware of any 
irritability) flowered in my garden 
this summer, and a most curious 
inflorescence it is. The Corsican 
arum, Arum crinitum or museivo- 
vum, called by French gardeners 
Govet chevela and <Attrape-mouche 
(please not to confound this either 
with the Dragon or the Italian 
arums, 4A. Dracunculus and Itali- 
cum), produces a flower like the 
commom arum of the hedges, only 
much larger, and with the upper 
part bent downwards, as if it were 
an accidental distortion. Both the 
central spadix and the spathe are 
thickly covered with dull purple 
bristles (whence its names crinitum 
and chevelu). The spathe contracts 
towards the base, like an hourglass, 
and there issues from it a faint 
cadaverous smell. This attracts 


blow-flies, blue and green. They 
come accordingly, not in swarms 
but one by one, leisurely and taking 


it easy; and there are no outward 
and visible signs of their being 
caught. You sceptically ask your- 
self why the plant is named musci- 
vorum or attrape-mouche, By-and- 
by, perhaps, when the spathe is 
shrivelled, you tear it open to see 
whether you have any chance of 
obtaining seed, and the secret is 
revealed. At the bottom you find 
dead flies by scores, beguiled into a 
sort of vegetable Black Hole of Cal- 
cntta. Like the animals that entered 
the lion’s den, all their footste 
pointed inwards; none came out; 
the bristles prevented them. An- 
other year, I should like to try 
whether those bristles have any 
motion of irritability, or power of 
entangling and shutting in their 
victims. 

Tubers of the Corsican arum may 
be obtained in winter of respect- 
able seedsmen at a moderate price. 
Planted deep in a warm and well- 
drained border, and protected by a 
covering of litter or leaves, they 
stand our climate. In pots they 
produce their flowers much less 
readily; and, in fact, their peculiar 
corpse-like smell renders them far 
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from agreeable inmates, either of 
the greenhouse or the drawing- 
room, though compensated for, in 
the open garden, by their weird ap- 
pearance and properties. 

It will be seen that plant-pur- 
chasers may find in them something 
beyond mere prettiness. Besides 
the motions of irritability, the mo- 
tions of growth display veritable 
marvels. Amongst climbing plants, 
some, like the major convolvulus, 
will twist from left to right, as they 
climb up their supporting string or 
stick; others twist from right to 
left, and, try all you can, you can- 
not make them twist otherwise. 
Pretty spectacles of growth are often 
offered by flowers that open snud- 
denly; as by the night-vlowing 
cereus—which people have sat up 
to witness—the tiger hyacinth, 
tigridia pavonia, and the Watsonia, 
an elegant although not showy 
greenhouse Cape plant, which you 
may place on your study table when 
you see that it promises to expand. 
The opening of the Marvel of Pera 
(in French, Belle de Nuit, or Beauty 
of the Night) is also striking, espe- 
cially when grown in large masses 
or beds. Late in the afternoon, 
every flower has withered; before 
nightfall a fresh crop of parti- 
coloured flowers has started forth— 
so parti-coloured that the same 
plant will often bear flowers of dif- 
ferent hues, yellow and crimson for 
instance, besides others mottled, 
patched, and striped. 

‘Look there!’ once exclaimed an 
enthusiastic plant-admirer. ‘Mark 
that green elongated bud. At word 
of command (not from you or me, 
though we might hocus-pocus and 
pretend to give it) it bursts. An 
evening primrose comes forth, bear- 
ing inscribed on its banner the 
number four. The stem quivers. 
One yellow petal boldly protrudes ; 
then another; and then two, start- 
ing at once, elbow their way out of 
doors and split their calix the whole 
way down. The flower expands 
and takes its shape, as a butterfly 
spreads its wings to the sunshine. 
Its motions are like those of a living 
thing of quiet habits. Like a living 
thing! Is it not alive?’ 

Flowers of abrupt and quick ex- 
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pansion are mostly also of short 
duration. And flowers of short 
duration, it has been observed, are 
adorned with the richest and most 
- brilliant hues-—-as our intensest 
pleasures and most heartfelt joys are 
in too many cases the most fleeting 
and transient. The remark is not 
universally true; but it is so in 
respect to the aforesaid tigridia and 
the major convolvulus, whose gaudy 
tints we more and more appreciate, 
as they show themselves on ever- 
shortening autumnal mornings— 
‘ Like sunset gleams, that linger late, 

When all is dark’ning fast, 

Are flowers like those we snatch from fate, 
The brightest—and the last.’ 


Finally, flowers are punctual to 
their appointments. The umbellate 
star of Bethlehem is called the 
eleven o'clock lady, because at that 
hour she opens—provided the sun 
shine. Punctuality is especially ob- 
served by the flowers known as 
night-scented. Sundown is mostly 
the hour fixed for giving out their 
perfume; and they keep to their 
time quite as exactly on cloudy as 
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on sunshiny days. But how do they 
know so accurately that the sun has 
sunk below the horizon? And there 
is no deceiving them. You can no 
more make a night-scented stock 
smell, than you can persuade a 
glow-worm to shine, by taking it 
into the dark during the day. The 
long-flowered Marve! of Peru (Afiro- 
bilis longiflora) is endowed with the 
same singular property. Plants may 
be forced, or pushed forward into 
flower, by heat; but it is extremely 
difficult to keep them back or retard 
them. I was surprised to see, in a 
flower-shop on the Boulevard, in 
the second week of June last, fresh- 
cut bunches of white lilac, long after 
all the lilacs in the open ground 
were faded and gone. ‘The plants 
most likely must have been kept 
in an icehouse, or dark cold cellar 
until considerably after their usual 
time of starting. 

Failing the names of plants in the 
Paris flower-markets, you may often 
find them in the Jardin des Plantes, 
to which we have not space to con- 
duct you now. 
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RIDDLES OF LOVE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A DAY AND NIGHT AT MALTA, 


HE steamer from Southampton 

—which was originally intended 
for the service on the other side of 
Suez, and bore the dignified name 
of the ‘Zuburdust,’—had arrived 
in the harbour of Valetta only an 
hour before the ‘Swift Camilla,’ 
and as the rest of the day would 
be occupied in coaling, there was 
plenty of time for the passengers of 
either ship to go on shore. That 
they availed themselves of the 
opportunity you may be certain. 
Going on shore in the abstract is a 
grand scurce of excitement, even to 
those who are most fond of being 
afloat; but who shall measure the 
amount of luxury—the degree of de- 
liciousness—contained in the escape 
from a rough cold sea, to a land 
where the sun reigns in November 
—even though the land be but a 
rock tempered by gardens, and the 
sur be subject to aggravation in 
the form of a sirocco, both of 
which characteristics are combined 
at Malta. 

The sense of relief was keenly ex- 
perienced by two gentlemen among 
the Southampton passengers, with 
whom you are already acquainted. 
These were Cecil Halidame and his 
friend Charles Windermere, who 
were both on their way to India— 
one to take refuge with his regiment 
from duns and attendant disasters ; 
the other to resume his duties as 
magistrate and collector of Chillum- 
abad, in the Bengal Presidency. 
Windermere was, as I think I have 
already intimated, quite independent 
of the service ; still, as an ambitious 
man, he would not willingly sacri- 
fice a career, and his connexions 
were such as to enable him to com- 
mand the best possible preferment, 
so that he had a right to look for- 
ward to honours of no ordinary 
kind. Otherwise, engrossed as he 
was with a certain object in London, 
I doubt if duty would have drawn 
him back to Chillumabad, whatever 
the official consequences of his ab- 


sence. But the lady for whom he 
sighed had disappeared so suddenly 
that he had been unable to learn 
anything of her whereabouts, even 
from the members of the Parallelo- 
gram Club, who were supposed to 
have the minutest information con- 
cerning the private life of all public 
favourites or candidates for favour. 
Soa dash of despair may have had 
some influence with Windermere in 
suggesting a change of scene; and 
if a change of sceve were desirable, 
why should he not return to his 
duties in India? 

The present business of the two 
gentlemen was to make the most 
of their time, and get as much 
amusement out of the coaling as 
possible. They had already seen 
most that was to be seen on the 
island; and they agreed that their 
first course should be to look up 
some common friends who belonged 
to one of the several regiments 
stationed at Valetta—no less a 
distinguished corps, in fact, than 
Her Majesty’s 1 roth (Grasshoppers). 
They accordingly wended their way 
down one of those streets of stairs 
which Byron says make people 
blaspheme—but Byron allowed him- 
self to be unnecessarily bored with 
most things—and there they en- 
gaged a boat, and proceeded to 
Fort Ricasoli, where the regiment 
in question was quartered. At Fort 
Ricasoli they found one of the men 
they wanted, to begin with. This 
was Mr. Revel, who was only a 
subaltern in the regiment, but pos- 
sessed a social influence beyond his 
rank, and was deservedly honoured 
by the more adventurous members 
of the mess as a man equal to any 
contingency which might arise in 
the way of entertainment. He was 
breakfasting in his own quarters— 
having escaped parade upon some 
ground which I am not able to par- 
ticularize—and was entertaining at 
that meal a congenial spirit, in the 
person of a young Dragoon officer, 
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who was spending a month’s leave 
in going miscellaneously about the 
Mediterranean. 

Revel was delighted to see Hali- 
dame, and the whole party were 
soon on particularly good terms. 
‘You will both dine with me at 
the mess to-night,’ he said to the 
new comer; ‘ Highover will be 
there,—Highover was the young 
Dragoon— and it is a great night 
with us—the anniversary of the 
battle of Chilluamchee— Chillumchee 
in India, you know, which we bear 
on our colours and always keep at 
mess. There will be plenty of time, 
as the “ Zuburdust ” cannot possibly 
leave until the morning, and if you 
go on board at any hour avail- 
able to turn in you will be quite 
safe,’ 


There was no resisting so prac- 
tical a mode of putting the case; so 
Halidame and Windermere agreed 
to dine at Fort Ricasoli in the 
evening. The next question was, 
what should be done in the mean- 
time? There are not many things 
to do at Malta. You may make an 
excursion to St. Paul’s Bay; but 
this takes time; and the point is 
disputed, after all, whether the spot 
has the real interest commonly 
assigned to it. You may go to the 
Catacombs, as most visitors do, but 
this is perhaps not a very cheerful 
mode of passing a morning. Cita 
Vecchia offers a more lively expedi- 
tion, and some satisfaction is to be 
obtained from the view which it 
commands, though some people 
prefer the blood oranges which seem 
to be a part of the arrangement. 
The church of St. John, where the 
Knights Templars lie buried, is an- 
other resort; but this is so central 
& spot as not to employ much time; 
and it is as well not to visit the 
church on Overland days, as there 
are sure to be some facetious persons 
among the English visitors with 
whom you would not think it ap- 
propriate to have a rencontre. Be- 
yond these, and some of the gardens, 
Tam not sure that there are many 
Special attractions in Malta, where 
the greater number of the Over- 
land people content themselves with 
running about the streets and buy- 
ing jewellery and lace. 
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The gentlemen assembled at Mr. 
Revel’s quarters were not on sight- 
seeing thoughts intent. Indeed they 
knew all the sights long ago, and 
held them in the scorn which is 
appropriate to most sights when 
you have once seen them. So after 
dallying for awhile at Mr. Revel’s, 
the party played billiards at the 
mess; and after billiards they played 
at lunch, and after playing at lunch 
they got a boat again, and then 
found themselves once more in the 
town. Here I will leave them for 
the present, to see how Sir Nor- 
man and Mr. Milward turned the 
coaling to account. . 

There was a certain coolness, as 
I have intimated, between these 
two gentlemen; but a rupture was 
avoided by common consent, as in- 
convenient at the time; and they 
both kept in attendance upon the 
ladies in a most tractable manner. 
Fellow-passengers have considerable 
privileges, especially on board Pen- 
insular and Oriental steamers; 80 
there was nothing pushing in Sir 
Norman’s proposal, made at break- 
fast, that he and Milward should 
escort Mrs. and Miss Beltravers on 
shore, with an understanding, of 
course, that they should bring them 
back, and an implied necessity that 
they should take care of them during 
the interval. Miss Beltravers did 
not venture a reply to the offer, 
but looked at her mamma; and 
Mrs. Beltravers, seeing no objection 
to the proceeding, thanked Sir 
Norman and accepted his service. 
It was impossible—as she remarked 
when in the cabin with her daughter, 
making preparations for their de- 
parture,—to go on board the ‘ Zu- 
burdust’ while the coaling was 
going on; and it was equally impos- 
sible to be all day on shore by them- 
selves. 

‘But I very much wish, Con- 
stance,’ she added, ‘ that you would 
pay more attention to Sir Norman. 

t is surprising to me how you can 
neglect a man like that—young, 
handsome, and titled, and it may 
be rich, though that is a matter not 
important to you,—for a wretched 
conceited person like Mr. Milward, 
with scarcely conventional good 
looks, who may not have sixpence fo 
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all you know, and who is nothing 
more than a subaltern in a march- 
ing regiment.’ 

Miss Beltravers laughed. 

* You have hinted the same to me 
before, mamma,’ replied that young 
lady, tossing her pretty little head ; 
‘but what does it matter, on board 
ship? You do not surely suppose 
that I ean possibly care about Mr. 
Milward? 

* But supposing you lead him to 
think that you do? 

‘ Well, that is his affair: if he is 
fool enough, he may.’ 

‘But that is a dangerous way of 
looking at the case.’ 

* Not on board ship. I have always 
heard that flirtations afloat went for 
nothing; and I was certainly justi- 
fied in thinking so, from what I saw 
coming home three years ago.’ 

‘When you were a mere child, 
and were not—or should not—have 
been able to judge. But how can 
you account for not caring about 
Sir Norman?—so handsome, so 
gentle, so evidently honourable, and 
generous as he is; to say nothing of 
the advantage of becoming Lady 
Halidame one of these days.’ 

Miss Beltravers blushed with a 
fervour which you would never have 
expected from her usually composed 
demeanour. 

* And who told you that I did not 
eare about Sir Norman? she said, 
rather petulantly. She took a some- 
what independent tone, you may 
see, towards her mother, whose 
temperament was like her style of 
beauty, all softness, and was influ- 
enced far more often than it was 
influencing. I am afraid she was 
rather too amiable a person to have 
charge of such a decided daughter. 

‘ Who told you that Idid not care 
about Sir Norman?’ repeated the 
young lady. 

‘Who could possibly tell me? 
was the rejoinder, ‘even if your own 
conduct were not sufficient to war- 
rant the supposition. But is it pos- 
sible—I shall be glad to hear you 
Say yes—that you really think se- 
riously of Sir Norman’s evident de- 
votion ?” 

*You must not ask me, mamma; 
but this I may say, that I do not 
care about Mr. Milward, and that I 


do not dislike Sir Norman. I may 
even say—but really I won't be ca- 
techized. And as to my conduct, I 
don’t know what I mean by it, and 
therefore can’t explain—and—and— 
it must take its chance. We have 
@ great many more days to pass on 
board ship, and when we are at our 
journey’s end I will think seriously 
of what you say.’ 

Mrs. Beltravers’s happy, beaming 
face grew clouded at this announce- 
ment. She was one of those women 
who love by instinct, and when they 
leave off loving are impelled by in- 
stinct also. She had never known 
what it was to calculate or coquette. 
It was curious, however, that she 
did not try to exercise a little au- 
thority over her daughter. 

The ladies found the gentlemen 
waiting for them on deck, in bappy 
unconsciousness that they had been 
made the subject of debate. It was 
wonderful how blooming everybody 
looked now that they were in har- 
bour. One of the greatest bores of 
bad weather, as Mr. Milward had 
observed, when regarding himself 
in the glass at the end of saloon, 
is that it makes people look ugly. 

It was bright weather when the 
‘Swift Camilla’ left Marseilles, but 
bitingly cold; at Malta it was bril- 
liant, and intensely hot in the sun, 
but genial everywhere. The sirocco, 
happily, does not blow every day. 
So going on shore had special at- 
tractions, and the whole party were 
in high spirits as they stepped into 
the boat. 


‘We have by no means settled 
what we are to do when we arrive,’ 
remarked Sir Norman, as the gaily- 
painted craft, bounding over the 
waters of the harbour, showed signs 
of reaching the nearest stairs. 

‘I should suggest,’ said Mr. Mil- 
ward, who had a keen instinct for 
conventional prieties, ‘ leaving 
cards at Government House, in the 
first place, and then, if we can get 
hold of one of the aides-de-camp, 
asking him to introduce us at the 
club.’ 

This was not Halidame’s idea of 
perfect happiness for the limited 
period of their stay, especially when 
they had ladies to entertain; so he 
laughed away the idea. He did not 
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allude to the ladies as an objection, 
but he said— 

‘Considering that we have only 
one day to run loose on the island, 
I think we might leave Government 
House to take care of itself; and I 
confess that, for so brief a space, I 
can do without the advantages of 
the club.’ 

‘Well, as you please. But I 
thought it would be doing the civil 
thing to go to Government House.’ 

Milward, I believe, thought he 
was doing the civil thing when he 
went to church. 

‘I think,’ suggested Sir Norman, 
‘that we had better take a carriage, 
go and see the regular lions of the 
place round about, return and “do” 
the town, and eventually dine at 
the Imperial. There will be dinner 
on board the “ Zuburdust;” but I 
should think that an undue acces- 
sion of coal-dust would give a mo- 
notony to the menu to-day,’ 

The programme met with general 
approval, as Malta was new to the 
ladies, who had been on shore there, 
when on their way to England, only 
for an hour or so, in the dark. So, 
after proceeding to the Imperial, 
and ordering the dinner and the car- 
riage, Sir Norman directed that the 
latter should take them up at Muir's 
Library in the Strada Reale, where 
he wanted to buy some books, and 
hear what was going on in the island. 
Muir’s used to be a capital place for 
both purposes, and is so still, it is 
to be Tewea, 

But there was nothing more in 
the way of news—to judge by 
the report of the goodnatured li- 
brarian—than the usual amount of 
Malta gossip, seasoned with scandal, 
which is so much more pleasant to 
read in Mr. Hannay’s books than to 
hear in the reality. It appeared 
that some of Mr. Hannay’s fa- 
vourite ‘ Heavy Baboons’ and ‘Stifies’ 
had been paying too much atten- 
tion in private families among 
the ‘smitches,’ and Mr. Jigger, 
of H.MS. ‘Bustard’ had been 
getting into a scrape for having 
an order upon the celebrated firm 
of Aldgate Pump and Company, 
London, cashed by a local merchant. 
Facetious persons, when challenged 
by the Maltese sentries, still an- 
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swered, ‘ Naval officer drunk in a 
wheelbarrow.’ Malta, in fact, was 
no better nor worse, intellectually 
or morally, than it had been at any 
time within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. While waiting 


at Muir's, however, Sir Norman 
made an opportune discovery. The 
Opera was open, and the night in 
question was an opera night; so 
he took tickets for the party, who 
were highly gratified at the prospect 
thus afforded of finishing the even- 


g. 

While Sir Norman and his friends 
were engaged in seeing the sights 
of Malta, Cecil Halidame and Ais 
friends were equally engaged in-no/ 
seeing them. The latter, I daresay, 
passed an equally pleasant day, and 
it is certain that they turned up 
with some punctuality at the mess 
in the evening, their change of dress 
having been sent for, with wise fore- 
sight, from the steamer. 

The mess of her Majesty's rroth 
(Grasshoppers), quartered at Tort 
Ricasoli, was no mean institution. 
It,was held in a great bare apart- 
ment, with adornments only of a 
strictly service character,and whose 
amplitude of table showed that 
‘guest night’ was no mockery, but 
meant that a great number of per- 
sons were to be entertained beyond 
the limit of the hosts, Dinner at a 
mess is always understood to be in 
mnilitary time, so that the majority 
of the guests arrive with more than 
civil punctuality. But the mauvais 
qucrt d’heure is mitigated by sherry 
in an anteroom, and relieved by 
consequence of much pre-prandial 
constraint. It was owing to this 
happy state of things, I daresay, 
that Mr. Revel and his three guests 
were much more communicative as 
to their proceedings during the day 
than they would have been under 
more methodistical conditions. They 
had been early to the club, it ap- 
peared, where they had met a 
youthful member of a noble house, 
who commanded a sloop of war, 
principally employed for carrying 
despatches, then in the harbour. 
His lordship asked them all on 
board to lunch, where they went 
with an enthusiasm worthy of a 
better cause, and soon arrived at a 
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colonial state of conviviality. The 
host, being more colonially con- 
vivial than the rest, and being in 
command, had the advantage of 
them in opportunity for distinction, 
and he was not the man to let such 
an occasion He held strong 
viaws—and did not care who knew 
them—upon the subject of Great 
Britain’s relations with France, not 
then quite so amicable as they have 
been beforé and since. His belief 
was, as he expressed it at the head 
of his table, that ‘Our Government 
was taking a pusillanimous course, 
and that if it went on in that way 
it would soon be the scorn of Eu- 
rope. England wonld be a second- 
rate power, sir, and nothing could 
save it.’ His lordship, however, was 
determined to do his best, so he 
mounted, after lunch, to the quarter- 
deck, and announced his intention 
to go and fight the French, whether 
the pusillanimous Government liked 
it or not. In pursuance of this 
determination he gave orders to 
double-shot the guns, weigh anchor, 
and steam out of the harbour. His 
commahds were at once carried out 
as far as the guns were concerned ; 
but by the time the other pro- 
ceedings were becoming inevitable, 
the first lientenant had prevailed 
upon his lordship to change his 
mind. 

‘So France is safe, for the present,’ 
added Mr. Revel, who had been 
communicating the anecdote, in the 
strictest confidence, to a choice knot 
of friends; ‘but how his lordship 
will manage with the guns I don’t 
know. He must account for the 
ammunition, and the charges can’t 
be drawn. I suppose he will fire 
them the next time he is out at sea, 
and put the expenditure down to 
“scaling,” though even then the shot 
will be inthe way. However, thanks 
to soda-water and friendly advice, 
he was all right when we left him, 
and is not likely to do any more 
damage to-night.’ 

This little historical anecdote 
afforded intense amusement to the 
subaltern mind, to which it was 
principally addressed ; and several 
capping stories were volunteered, 
relating to commanding officers of 
regiments who had compromised 


themselves in analogous ways, the 
latter recitals, however, being very 
quietly given, as became the time 
and place. The commanding officer 
of the Grasshoppers had not yet 
made his appearance ; so, during his 
absence, jis little weaknesses were 
also mentioned sotto voce, These, 
it appeared, also erred on the side 
of conviviality, and he was held on 
all hands to be a capital fellow. 

‘Tll make any moderate bet,’ said 
Mr. Revel, ‘that when Ricochet 
hes to speak to-night about thean- 
niversary of the battle, he will pro- 
pose the “health,” instead of the 
“memory” of “those who fell at 
Chillumchee.” He always does—at 
least, he has always done so during 
the five years that I have been with 
the regiment.’ 

None of the officers within hear- 
ing entertained any doubt on the 
subject, so the bet was not taken; 
and the service was saved from 
further scandal by the bugle sound- 
ing for dinner. 

The dinner went off as brilliantly 
as a dinner must do at the mess of 
a British regiment at a Mediterra- 
nean station, on a great night, when 
even the inspiriting music of the 
band is insufficient to deaden or to 
drown — which is the right me- 
taphor?—the inspired rush of voices. 
And contributing to the latter Mr. 
Revel’s guests were pleasantly con- 
spicuous, Mr. Highover especially, 
to whose convivial talents, by the 
way, the mistake of the morning, 
on the part of the commander of 
her Majesty’s sloop of war, 
was attributed by those enabled to 
form an opinion. Nothing, indeed, 
could have been more satisfactory 
than the entire proceedings. Even 
the cherished expectations of the 
colonel’s mistake were not disap- 
pointed. That gallant officer always 
liked his dinner, and he never liked 
it more than on the anniversary of 
the battle of Chillumchee. He was 
no less distinguished, indeed, at the 
table than in the field; and were 
decorations awarded for the one 
service as for the other, his breast 
would have been in a double blaze. 
When he rose to propose the great 
toast, Revel said to his friends, 

‘ Will anybody take my bet?’ 
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Had there been any takers Revel 
would have won, for Colonel Ri- 
cochet proposed, with a solemnity 
which was marred only by the words 
of the toast,‘The health of those 
who fell at Chillumchee.’ 

Most of the company accepted the 
invitation in the spirit and failed to 
observe the mistake as to the letter; 
but a suppressed laugh was heard in 
some quarters, and the commanding 
officer’s attention seemed to be called 
to the lapse by some one near him. 

‘I beg pardon, said the gallant 
colonel, somewhat less seriously than 
before. ‘I should have said, the 
memory of those who fell. Solemn 
silence, gentlemen, if you please.’ 

The silence was not quite so solemn 
as it ought to have been on the part 
of those who knew the Colonel’s 
failing. 

After this there was a short in- 
terval devoted to private enjoyment, 
and then, when the band had played 
‘God Save the Queen,’ there was a 
general move from the table. Some 
went to cards, some to billiards, and 
a strong party avowed their inten- 
tion of going to the Opera. Among 
the latter were Mr. Revel and his 
guests. The Grasshoppers had a 
box of their own, and it was cele- 
brated for holding as many as could 
be put into it, as was wittily re- 
marked by the Irish doctor of that 
distinguished regiment. 

The doctor, by the way, who bore 
the patriotic name of O’Flannagan, 
would not let Highover go with the 
rest. It was a shame, he said, to 
divert so good a fellow from his le- 
gitimate channel of enjoyment—the 
said legitimate channel being, in the 
opinion of the doctor, a medium for 
& constant stream of ‘pegs.’ So 
Revel, with Halidame and Winder- 
mere, and a couple of other men, 
composed the whole party, which 
was a very quiet one, as it certainly 
would not have been had not High- 
over been left behind. 

It was a great night at the Opera, 
as well as a great night at the mess. 
The Governor was there in his big 
box facing the stage, in all the 
splendour of full uniform, and ina 
high state of staff. All over the house 
were the red coats belonging to the 
several regiments at the station— 
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the officers in the boxes, the non- 
commissioned in the pit, and the 
rank and file in the gallery. 
Wherever there are red coats you 
may be sure that the sex which does 
not wear coats, but does arrogate the 
right sometimes to certain other 
manly garments indicative of au- 
thority, is well represented. It was 
upon this occasion, and by an agree- 
able variety of English, Italian, and 
Maltese, some of the latter adhering 
to the mantilla, which is so fast 
giving place to French bonnets. 

The Grasshoppers’ box was the 
stage box on the first tier, on what 
we call, in English theatres, the O. P. 
side ; and next but one to that wasthe 
box engaged by Sir Norman Hali- 
dame for himself and his friends. 
Placed as they were, neither of the 
Halidames was aware of the pre- 
sence of his brother. 

The entertainment on the stage 
was not such as would be sought 
by an amateur of music in any 
capital of Europe. The prima donna 
had been pretty, but of her personal 
charms there was little left, except 
in her manner; and the same might 
be said of her voice—its quality 
was gone, but she used it with grace 
and dexterity, and in most respects 
she made an adwirable Figlia del 
Reggimento—for a@ garrison town. 
Poor girl! she was still quite young, 
but had drawn upon her gifts sadly 
in advance by hacking them about 
the ports in the Mediterranean. She 
was not paid, you may be sure, upon 
the same scale as Patti, and she had 
more than herself to support; but 
opinions were divided as to the 
addition being a widowed mother, 
or an idle vagabond of the sex to 
which widowed mothers do not 
usually belong. 

The Grasshoppers’ box and that 
of Sir Norman Halidame were in 
too close proximity for their occu- 
pants to have any knowledge of 
each other’s existence; but the 
baronet and his brethren were des- 
tined to meet. 

Shortly before the conclusion of 
the opera Sir Norman left his box 
to look after the carriage which was 
waiting to convey the party to the 
stairs whence they were to go on 
board the ‘ Zuburdust.’ There was 
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a crowd in the lobby, and the 
baronet had some difficulty in pass- 
ing. A tall man of about his own 
height, in particular, impeded him. 
Sir Norman courteously asked him 
to make way. The request had a 
startling effect upon the stranger. 

‘You here, Norman?’ said he, 
turning suddenly round. 

‘ Cecil!’ was all the baronet could 


say. 

Cecil Halidame was the first to 
recover his self-possession. 

‘We have met again, at last,’ he 
said, between his teeth ; ‘and I sup- 
pose we have something to say to 
one another. This is no place. Let 
us come out.’ 

Sir Norman mechanically followed 
his brother into the street. 

‘Our meetings are never very 
pleasant,” said Cecil, when they were 
out of the crowd, ‘and this may be 
as brief as you like.’ 

‘ As you like, rather,’ replied the 
baronet. ‘ Remember, you have al- 
ways been the aggressor. Had I 
alone been concerned, we should 
never have been otherwise than 
friends.’ 

‘Oh, I do remember, I remember 
everything—a great deal too much 
—and I want to forget. Do not 
rake up bygones ; let us be better 
strangers, as the man says in the 
play. There is one point that we 
ought to settle. What brings you 
here?” 

‘I am on my way to Caleutta— 
leaving by the mail-steamer in the 
morning.’ 

‘Like my luck, said Cecil, with 
an oath. ‘I came by the same 
steamer from Southampton, and am 
going on in her also. We cannot 
be both on board at the same time; 
one must wait for the next mail.’ 

‘ J cannot possibly,’ said Norman ; 
‘my engagements in Calcutta will 
not allow me. I would make any 
sacrifice in my power, but I cannot 
make this.’ 

I suspect that there was another 
influence besides that of his engage- 
ments in Calcutta which made him 
determine upon not missing the 
mail. 

‘Then I suppose I must be left 
behind,’ said Cecil, sullenly. ‘It 
does not matter where an unhappy 
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devil like me happens to be for the 
next three months at least. I am 
joining my regiment before my leave 
is up because I cannot stay any 
longer in England.’ 

‘If you are still troubled about 
money let me know. I may be able 
to help you again after I get to 
Calcutta.’ 

‘Again, you say. Why sneer?’ 

‘It was an inadvertence ; I meant 
no reproach. I never intended you 
anything but good, Cecil. I have 
even offered again and again— | 
must use the word now—to forget 
the injuries you have done me. | 
renew the offer, if you will,but look 
upon me as a friexJ, and cease your 
cruel persecution.’ 

‘No, no, Norman. I hate you 
enough as it is, for being more ge- 
nerous than myself; I would not 
incur unnecessary abasement.’ 

‘ As you will, sir,’ said Norman, a 
little sternly this time. ‘Then we 
need talk no more on the subject. 
You give me your word—of- 
honour—not to proceed by this 
ship ?” 

‘Yes, I give you my word—of— 
honour,’ said Cecil, with a mocking 
repetition of his brother’s hesitating 
delivery of the words. 

‘ All’s well, then,’ said the baronet. 
‘ We may never meet again, perhaps, 
and there is no reason on my part 
for not wishing you good-bye—so 
good-bye be it.’ 

And he abruptly left the side of 
Cecil, who returned the parting 
with very ill grace. 

Cecil was moving mechanically 
back to the theatre, when he en- 
countered a Maltese commissioner, 
whom he had employed upon some 
business in the morning. 

‘Come with me, fellow,’ said he, 
fiercely, as if the man were some 
wild beast, instead of a cringing 
smitch, with a smile and a ‘ Yassir’ 
always at command. 

Cecil entered a café, where the 
waiter brought him brandy, soda- 
water, and writing materials. 

A brief note was soon written, 
and handing it to the commissioner 
with some money, he said— 

‘Go on board the “ Zuburdust” 
immediately ; give this note to the 
purser, bring back my baggage, and 
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take it to the Imperial Hotel. The 
money will pay your charges and 
any little bill I may owe to the 
steward. You can give me an ac- 
count in the morning. 

The man was off like the wind, 
and Cecil turned again towards the 
theatre to rejoin his friends. Every- 
body was coming out by this time; 
and as Cecil approached the en- 
trance he heard a voice which 
sounded upon his ear at once strange 
and familiar. 

It was a lady’s voice, and the 
words were very simple. 

‘The opera, said the voice, ‘ was 
rather fatiguing towards the end; 
and I fear we are late to go on board.’ 

With an agitation far greater than 
that which had been brought upon 
him by his brother's presence, he 
saw his brother and another gentle- 
man conducting two ladies to a car- 
riage. He broke out of the crowd 


with a sudden effort, as if he durst 
not remain. 

‘It has come to this, then,’ he 
muttered, grinding his teeth. 
is going on board also.’ 


‘ She 
Then a 
sudden thought struck him. ‘And 
what is to prevent me from break- 
ing my promise? I would, but—no, 
no, I dare not.’ 

At this moment he met Revel 
and Windermere, and was relieved 
from his own society. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CALCUTTA—CHOTA HAZREE AT THE 
PRESIDENCY CLUB. 


If you have ever been to Calcutta 
you probably know the Presidency 
Club. It is—or, rather, its habita- 
tion is—one of the largest houses in 
the Chowringhee Road, that great 
road overlooking the Maidan, which 
is bounded on the opposite side by 
the broad Hoogley, whose strand is 
the fashionable drive. The Maidan 
is the Hyde Park of the City of 
Palaces, and the mansions along the 
Chowringhee Road form a Park Lane 
on a large scale—a Park Lane with 
great white houses having great 
green verandahs, not only below but 
on the upper floors, and inclosable 
at pleasure for the sake of shade. 
The houses are Eastern in their 
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construction, if not in their archi- 
tecture, and in some of the com- 
pounds in front are tropical trees ; 
but they are Western in their order 
and their neatness, and are marked 
by nothing of the neglect, and even 
squalor, which give a character to 
native dwellings, even though they 
be those of princes. The Chow- 
ringhee Road is what any person 
experienced in the different habits 
of life of the two classes would sup- 
pose it to be—the residence of 
opulent Europeans, who adopt, 
from native examples, all that con- 
venience and climate suggest in the 
fashion of their houses, and fill up 
the details from their own ideas of 
domestic comfort and propriety. 
Let me take you to the large 
verandah on the first floor of the 
Presidency Club, overlooking the 
Maidan, or the park, if you prefer 
that I should call it by its English 
name. There, seated about in chairs, 
or lounging about without chairs, is 
a scattered assembly of members, 
enjoying the early morning air, 
before the sun has arrived at such 
strength as to be offensive, and en- 
joying also cheroots, and the Chota 
Hazree, or ‘little breakfast,’ mainly 
consisting of tea or coffee, which 
precedes the big breakfast that they 
will probably take at their homes. 
The Overland Mail has arrived on 
the preceding evening, and there is 
a rush for English papers and 
letters, which resemble the pale ale 
of Indian life in one respect—that 
you must go to India in order to 
appreciate them. In England we 
take our morning papers as matters 
of course, read them ungratefully, 
and, at least five mornings in the 
week, declare that there is‘ nothing 
in them.’ They give us a contem- 
porary histary of the world, up to 
the latest dates received the evening 
before. They tell us what kings 
and ministers and parliaments and 
peoples are doing, far and near. 
They tell us of statecraft, of priest- 
craft, and of popular manifesta- 
tions; of court intrigues and the 
scandals of private society abroad. 
They tell us of the struggles of par- 
ties at home, and give us illustra- 
tions of our social state, ranging 
from the records of hideous crimes 
L 
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to those of comic actions for breaches 
of promise of marriage and the 
escapades of hilarious gentlemen 
who have got into disturbances with 
the police. They relate the exploits 
of swindlers, the outrages of daring 
‘roughs,” and saddening tales of 
destitution and desperation. They 
inform us faithfully about all mat- 
ters connected with public amuse- 
ments, and as much of social gossip 
as may be printed on the spot. 
They publish pages of advertise- 
ments connected with a world of 
‘wants,’ and enterprises of every 
description. And, among a multi- 
tude of other things, they tell us 
all that is known of the current 
condition of money and speculation. 
But we still say that there is nothing 
in the papers; and people who 
make that remark mostly mean 
that there is nothing that concerns 
themselves, A speech in Parliament 
which has reference to affairs of their 
own—a paragraph in the City article 
with a similar application—even an 
entry in the births, marriages, and 
deaths, make all the difference : the 
paper at once becomes interesting. 
It is pronounced a capital paper, 
full of news, a paper to be regularly 
taken in. And in this way any issue 
of any journal must, from its varied 
contents, have a deep interest for— 
who shall say how many thousands 
of readers ? 

In India we treat the news of the 
day—now received by weekly in- 
stalments—far more respectfully. 
For I suppose it may be considered 
respectful, not to say flattering, 
treatment of any kind of food, 
mental or physical, to devour it 
with avidity as soon as received, 
and then be hungry for more. Cer- 
tainly no local news in India is half 
80 welcome as the Ovérland; and 
Indian exiles—as they call them- 
selves in their sentimental moods— 
take an interest in all kinds of 
matters in which they can have no 
concern, for the sake of the associ- 
ations they suggest with home. 
Among these, however, must not, of 
course, be included the determined 
old Indians who have not been 
home/for thirty or forty years, like 
the gentloman whom we met at 
Marseilles. People of that kind 
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take a very hazy interest in English 
news, which they prefer to imbibe 
in the form of a conde sum- 
mary. But representatives of this 
class are principally in the past. 
They are rare in India in these 
days. : 

Upon the morning in question, at 
the Presidency Club, two or three 
men who had not been able to secure 
Overland papers, are gathered round 
one man who has been more fortu- 
nate; and Mr. Preciserley, of the 
Civil Service, is communicating to 
them such scraps of information as 
are likely to afford them personal 
satisfaction, or the contrary, a8 the 
case may be. a 

‘Is the brevet out? asks a mili- 
tary man. 

* Yes, with a host of names—and 
you—no, no, no— yes, you are in it 

‘ Let me see. By Jove, that’s all 
right! And quite time, too.’ 

‘How about the new furlough 
rules ?’ says a civilian. 

‘ Publication expected every day 
—probably be in next mail.’ 

‘Another fortnight! Just to 
keep me in Calcutta, of course.’ 

‘Just look at the arrivals re- 
ported in England,’ asks another 
militaire. ‘Any of our fellows 
down ?’ 

‘ All those who left the other 
day ; but I want to see the names 
of the Overland passengers, 80 don’t 
bore just now.’ 

‘ Just see if Leisurely, of Tomp- 
kins’s Horse, is amongst them. It’s 
a matter of money to me. I betted 
him five-and-twenty gold mohurs, 
when he went away, that he would 
be back again at the end of his time 

and that should bring him by this 
mail.’ 

‘Then you have lost; for I seo 
his name under “Granted exten- 
sions of leave,” ’ 

‘By Jove! you -don’t say so? 
It’s just like my luck, Who could 
have fancied that the fellow, who 
has had nothing but leave ever 
since he entered the service, would 
have managed it again? I certainly 
thought he had got to the end of his 
tether this time.’ 

‘ The “ Ajadahah” brings a t 
number of ngers this time,’ 
continued Preciserley, with stoic 
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indifference to his friend’s discomfi- 
ture; ‘ but very few 1 know, and 
still fewer that I care about.’ 

And he read the list aloud in an 
indifferent manner. 

‘Who's the baronet?’ asked an 
A.D.C., who had just lounged up ; 
‘did not catch his name.’ 

A.D.0.'s are apt to be more inte- 
rested in baroneta than common 
people, 

‘ Halidame—Sir Norman Hali- 
dame. Very good baronetcy, I 
believe—dates from James. Know 
nothing of him, though. Do you?’ 

‘A little, replied the A.D.C., 
quietly. 

‘Oh, hang your Government 
House reserve!’ said a bluff old 
major, who had heard beforehand 
that he was not in the brevet; and 
whose temper was not the better 
for the information. ‘ I know what 
you mean—he got into a row here 
about ronning away with some- 
body’s wife—years ago.’ 

‘T suppose he has spent all his 
money, and is to be pitchforked 
into some post that will be made 
uncovenanted for the occasion,’ 
growled a civilian, who, although 
covenanted himself, did not get 
cog men quite in accordance with 

ideas of his own deserts. 

* Yes, he’ll be just in time for the 
opium agency,’ remarked another 
civilian, slily, alluding to an ap- 
pointment just vacant, to which the 
growler was understood to have 
some pretensions. 

‘ Mrs. and Miss Beltravers,’ said 
another man, in the course of some 


critical remarks upon the list of 


names. 

‘They must be the widow and 
daughter of Beltravers, the indigo- 
planter,’ suggested thé old major ; 
‘ beautiful woman she was—I mean 
Mrs, Beltravers—when she left Cal- 
cutta, some three or four years ago. 
I suppose she has come out to 
marry the girl; forshe must be old 
enongh by this time, as girls marry 


’ I see Windermere’s in the list,’ 
said Mr, Preciserley : ‘ he has rather 


exaggerated his leave. But it is 
very condescending of him to come 
out at all, I-wouldn’t, with all his 
money,’ 
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Preciserley was a capital fellow, 
clever and well-bred; but he was 
always saying that he would like to 
have somebody else’s money —a 
peculiarity which rendered his 
society less agreeable than it would 
otherwise have been. 

‘Oh, here comes Flittington with 
the “ Era,” ’ groaned the major who 
was not in the brevet. ‘I'm off.’ 

Mr. Flittington, who now ap- 
proached with the journal in ques- 
tion, was a lieutenant in the Native 
Infantry, with a mania for theatri- 
cals, and himself a well-known actor 
on the amateur boards. He was as 
great an authority upon events_for 
years past in the dramatic world as 
some men are in the sporting 
world; and he took the intensest 
interest in all public performers, 
even though he had never beheld 
them. 

‘It’s quite true,’ said Mr. Flitting- 
ton, ‘ about the new actress at the 
Imperial. She has left the stage, it 
is supposed for good—an awful 
shame, is it not? “ Love and 
Liberty; or, the Daughter of the 
Doge,” is withdrawn, and “ The 
Monkey of A%thiopia; or, the De- 
voted Wife,” is put in its place. 
The “ Era” gives an account of the 
plot, which, it says, may have 
escaped the recollection of many of 
its readers. Here it is.’ 

And Mr. Flittington, despite the 
good-humoured opposition of some 
of his audience, read the interesting 
record in the following terms : 

*“ The piece turns upon the ad- 
ventures of a distinguished fellow 
of the Anthropological Society of 
London, while on a mission in- 
tended to gather conclusive evi- 
dence of the negro and the monkey 
tribe belonging to the same ethno- 
logical family. While going in 
quest of specimens of a species of 
monkey which he believes to be 
hitherto unknown, and which he 
understands to resemble the negro, 
in many peculiarities, more than any 
other class of beings, he meets with 
the daughter of an A°thiopian chief, 
who falls in love with him and en- 
deavours to engage his attention. 
But, prejudiced as he is against the 
negro race, he will have nothing to 
say to her, and proceeds on his way. 

L 3 
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The princess, as a means of at least 
engaging his interest, disguises her- 
self as a monkey, leaves her father’s 
home, and runs wild in the woods. 
In the course of his explorations in 
the woods the }’.A.8.L. sees what he 
believes to be the realisation of his 
scientific dream. His rifle is raised, 
and he is about to shoot the prin- 
cess—for it is she—when she looks 
at him so imploringly, and makes 
such plaintive gestures for mercy, 
that he relents; and, finding her so 
gentle, determines to secure the 
creature alive. In this he finds no 
difficulty; and the engaging man- 
ners of his captive inspire him with 
a tender feeling towardsher. After 
a little flirtation in the woods, he 
brings her away, and eventually 
conveys her to England, where 
the report of his discovery makes a 
great noise in the scientific world. 
But when the time comes for the 
Princess to go to her destination at 
the Zoological Gardens, where Mr. 
Frank Buckland is waiting to see 
her, her woman’s nature prevails, 
and not even the wish to gain for 
her beloved all the honours of his 
supposed discovery can delay the 
discovery of her true character. 
There is a little struggle, upon hear- 
ing the true state of the case, between 
the man and the F.A.8.L., but the 
man gains the victory—the feelings 
of his heart can be no longer dis- 
guised, and he rushes into her arms. 
He and his bride become the lions 
of the London season; and he for 
ever after forswears his scientific 
theories: proving, to the confusion 
of the Anthropologicals, that the 
negro race is capable of the highest 
development, and has nothing more 
to do with monkeys than the white 
men themselves.” 

‘ Capital business, is it not ?’ said 
Flittington, enthusiastically. ‘I 
shall write to Lacy’s for the book 
by next mail—I think the piece 
would do capitally to produce _ 
though I don’t know who we could 
put into the monkey. But there’s 
something else about Miss Mirabel. 
Hear this : 

*“ Tt is whispered in theatrical 
circles that the new actress who 
made such a success in Bianca, and 
retired from the stage so sud:'cnly, 
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is the danghter of a gentleman 
holding a high position in India, 
and that she will very shortly ac- 
company her father to that country.” 
‘That’s a capital idea; but of 
course they don’t say what part 
she’s coming to. Calcutta, ras, 
and Bombay are all the same to 
ple at home. But if she comes 
ere we can press her into the 
amateur dramatic service, can’t we ?’ 
Flittington was a popular , fellow, 
so his friends humoured his enthu- 
siasm, and agreed with him that 
Miss Mirabel would be a decided 
acquisition to the society of Cal- 
cutta under the circumstances. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
OVERLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Charles Windermere, Esq., 

Bengal Civil Service, Calcutta, to 
Captain Cecil Halidame, —th 
Hussars, Malta. 
‘Dear HALmDAME, 
‘I never will promise to 


‘write toa man again—et any rate 


from a place like Calcutta. But 
having promised, this time, I will 
tell you how we sped on our journey. 
It is unfortunate, by the way, that 
you should have stayed behind at 
the last moment, for your brother, 
Sir Norman, was among the passen- 
gers, and I dare say you and he 
would have liked to travel in com- 
pany. It was my first acquaintance 
with him, but I have seldom liked 
a man better on short notice, Not, 
however, that we grew very intimate, 
for he was given up to ladies’ 
society all the way, and in a very 
special manner. ‘There were a Mrs. 
and Miss Beltravers among the pas- 
sengers who especially engaged his 
attention. Indeed he became one of 
their party, and scarcely left them 
after a time—he and that fellow Mil- 
ward, who made himself rather more 
disagreeable than usual, fairly took 
possession of them. I confess I ad- 
mire their taste, for two more beau- 
tifal women you will seldom find in 
the same family, and these are not 
much like mother and daughter. 
There is a happy frankness about 
the elder that is even more attract- 
ing than her positive beauty. The 
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daughter wants the same charm of 
manner; but she is a magnificent 
creature. The difference between 
the two is the difference between a 
rose and a star. You will say that 
I am impressed, but I can assure 
you that I am not. Were I so I 
should not be able to draw distinc- 
tions of the kind. My goddess is 
elsewhere, and heaven knows if I 
shall ever see her again. She was a 
. stranger to me, and I lost all trace 
of her in England, and nothing but 
a report I heard that she was coming 
out to India brought me here: 
otherwise I should have got fresh 
leave or thrown up the service. But 
I will not trouble you about myself. 
I thought you would like to know 
the state of your brother's suscepti- 
bilities; and the droll part of the 
affair is that he and Milward were 
devoting themselves to the same 
lady—the younger one. Madame, 
however, seemed quite content. She 
had many admirers, but would have 
nothing to do with any of them, and 
made no acquaintances with men 
except married men, and who were 
not only married but had their 
wives on board. So the running 
was all between Sir Norman and 
Milward for the girl, and a very 
amusing race it was. How the girl 
could have hesitated between the 
two I cannot imagine; for apart 
from the difference of rank, which 
usually goes a long way with women, 
Sir Norman, one would think, would 
outweigh a dozen Milwards, though 
he is not of course quite so young a 
man. The fact is, the girl is a des- 
perate coquette, and evidently 
liked the fun of having two men on 
hand at the same time; and she 
would have had half a dozen unless 
I much mistake, but that the two 
were sufficient to keep everybody 
else off. It was amusing to see how 
the fortunes of the two varied. 
Between Malta and Alexandria, when 
we had lovely weather, and there 
was dancing on deck and all sorts 
of diversions, Milward seemed to 
have it all his own way, and the two 
men grew so cool that I thought 
every day they wonld warm into a 
quarrel. They all stayed at the 
same hotel in Alexandria, and there 
—or between Alexandriaand Cairo— 
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a change seems to have come over 
the spirit of their dream. For at 
Cairo Milward seemed cast off, and 
had only Mrs. Beltravers to keep 
him in countenance; and he did 
not even form one of a party to the 
Pyramids, where Sir Norman had 
the two ladies all to himself. I saw 
nothing more of them until we 
arrived at Suez, where the steamer 
was awaiting us, and by that 
time your brother’s star seemed de- 
scending. It was Milward who paid 
her all the petits soins, while Sir 
Norman was condemned to the great 
soins, such as looking after her 
baggage. One could scarcely picture 
a more unhappy man than Sir Nor- 
man seemed all through the Red 
Sea. At Point de Galle I think 
there was some kind of explanation, 
and a remonstrance on the part of 
Mamma; for that lady was very 
cold to her daughter on the way to 
Madras, and Miss Beltravers walked 
a great deal upon deck with Sir 
Norman, though I thought the 
terms they were on seemed rather 
subdued. What they did at Madras 
I don’t know; but they all went on 
shore together, and waited there 
until the steamer proceeded on its 
way. The whole party seemed 
subdued during the rest of the 
voyage, and it would be difficult 
to say how matters stood. 

‘ Herein Calcutta they areseparated. 
Sir Norman is at Spence’s, and Mil- 
ward is at Wilson’s, where I also am 
staying; but I have seen very little 
of him, and am not very anxious to 
see more. The ladies are in a great 
house in the Chowunghee Road, 
which was furnished ready for their 
reception; for they have more money, 
it seems, than they know what to 
do with, and are not the kind of 
people to play the partof unprotected 
females at an hotel. This is all I 
know about their movements and 
ne and I mention them 

yecause I can easily suppose that 
you are interested in your brother's 
objects. Otherwise, indeed, I should 
never have written you this lady-like 
letter, which I feel to be a reproach 
to my more manly nature. 

‘Central Asian affairs begin once 
more to occupy attention in India, 
The death of Dost Mahomed has 
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placed Afighanistan in a hopeless 
state of anarchy; and unless the 
British government interferes there 
is no hope of order. Whichever 
side we take will be successful; but 
the G. G. dares not take one side or 
the other, he is afraid of Parliament 
and that awful monster public 
opinion, at home. The ministry is 
too weak to insist upon a policy, so 
matters drift; and in the meantime 
Russia is not idle. * * * [We sup- 
press Mr. Windermere’s views upon 
the policy of England in Central 
Asia, as likeiy to bore the reader. | 

‘I hope you will come on by 
next marl. We shall havea splendid 
cold season apparently; and “the 
Court ” is expected here from Simla 
very soon. 

* Always yours sincerely, 
* CHARLES WINDERMERE.’ 


—_—— 


From Captain Cecil Halidame —th 
Hussars, Malta, to Charles Win- 
dermere, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
Calcutta. 


‘ My DEAR WINDERMERE, 

‘lL expect a letter from you 
according to promise. Meanwhile 
I am infernally bored at having to 
remain here until next mail. But 
as I told you, I was obliged to stay 
on account of what they call in the 
service “urgent private affairs.” 
I am very anxious about several 
matters—including money matters 
of course; but I am sure, like a 
good fellow you will not let my 
obligation to you add to my bores 
just now.’ ** * [Here follows a 
little business communication which 
we suppress.| ‘Our friends of the 
rroth are as pleasant as ever in their 
way; but I have not much patience 
with their juvenile jokes, and Revel 
and his friend Highover are a 
little too obstreperous. They had 
a great night of it yesterday at the 
mess—where, by the way, I won 
some money—and Highover, accom- 
panied most unnecessarily by Revel, 
did not return until the morning, 
when they took their passage across 
the harbour in the boat which came 
for the rations. When they arrived 
there was a lively business with the 
commissariat people, and the beef 


got thrown about the streets to the 
confusion of the early Maltese. On 
the way I thought the boat would have 
been overturned again and again, 
and the Irish doctor was always 
calling out that there would be a 
casualty. So you see I was with 
them—though it was not my fault. 
Revel’s last exploit is getting a 
number of blank invitation cards, 
which he found on the counter at 
Muir's, just ordered by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, who is here at present, 
and filling them up with the names 
of about twenty of the most disre- 
putable people in the island, who 
all, I suppose, fancy themselves 
asked to dinner at the Bishop’s 
next week. How the business will 
end I can’t say; but Revel ought to 
know better. Fortunately I shall 
be off by the mail just beforehand— 
otherwise, in the event of the hoax 
being traced, I might get implicated; 
and I have too many bores of my 
own to bear with patience any 
annoyances for other people. 

‘If you meet in Calcutta a 
Native Baboo— Ramchunder Nellore 
-—I should be much obliged if you 
would be civil to him. He is a 
decent fellow, and has been of use 
tome. I know you like to cultivate 
the natives, or 1 would not ask you 
to interest yourself about him. 

‘The siroc is blowing here 
awfully, and I havescarcely strength 
to say that I am 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘CHARLES WINDERMERE’ 


From Captain Cecil Halidame, 
Malta, to Baboo Ramchunder 
Nellore, Calcutta. 


* DEAR Bazoo, 

*‘He—I need not mention 
names—will have arrived in Calcutta 
before you receive this. I have 
done with him, and you have my 
full permission to do him as much 
injury as you can. He is with a 
certain lady—I will not mention 
names—who must never be his. 
She cannot marry him legally; but 
if there seems any attachment 
between them, tell the old story. 

‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘Crom HaLmpameg.’ 


ei in PE —» aha & 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIC. 


A MORNING AT THE LAW COURTS. 


\HERE will soon arise on the 
northern side of Fleet Street, 
adjacent to well-loved Temple Bar, 
a sumptuous palace of justice which 
will render the Westminster Courts 
a thing of the past. It is not indeed 
quite the kind of structure which we 
should like to see—for our part we 
should desire to see realized such 
magnificent plans as Mr. Street ex- 
hibits at the Academy this year for 
a Palace of Justice fronting the 
Thames—but still typifying our 
English law in costliness, dignity, 
and use. A vast plan of changes in 
our judicatare is shadowed forth in 
a Bill now before Parliament, which 
will probably become law in this or 
an early session, so that there will 
be a great reconstruction of the 
machinery of law as well as of the 
material fabric where the British 
Themis will be enshrined. It is 


hard to imagine the time when the 
Westminster Courts will be swept 
away, and a new terminology, at 
least in part, be applied to judges 
of courts where equity and common 


law will be fused at last. The pre- 
sent courts have no high claim to 
antiquity. Formerly they were held 
in Westminster Hall itself, screened 
off from each other by partitions. 
You see this, by the way, in this 
year’s Exhibition, in Mr. E. W. 
Ward’s fine picture of Judge Jef- 
freys and Richard Baxter. Through 
the open door of Westminster Hall 
the rascally judge is pointing out 
to the saintly criminal Titus Oates, 
in the pillory in Palace Yard, and 
threatens him with the same fate, 
whilst the pious Puritans clasp 
hands and almost wonder why the 
heavens do not fall. The courts 
were very conveniently removed to 
the further side of the ‘ Great Hall 
of William Rufus,’ but soon they 
will be improved off the face of the 
earth, and the omnivorous Parlia- 
mentary legislature will be left in 
total possession of all the legal pur- 
lieus. ‘ Perhaps it will hereafter de- 
light me to have remembered these 


things, I classically murmur to 
myself, as I idly determine to s 
‘a morning at the Law Courts. 

It is not a thing I often do. 
Outsiders can hardly afford time to 
haunt Westmiaster Hall more than 
once or twice a year. Yet as ono 
of the most remarkable sights that 
Londor can show, as scenes abound- 
ing in dfamatic interest, as a very 
decided means of intellectual cul- 
ture, the proceedings of the West- 
minster Courts merit frequent and 
careful attention even from outsiders. 
I had been in the Temple one Sun- 
day. The learned and honourable 
Society of the Temple are now 
always in great force on the sacred 
day. Not only have they a round 
church—perhaps the most interest- 
ing and precious example of the 
few round churches ot Christendom 
—and magnificent music, but in 
Dr. Vaughan they have lately ob- 
tained one of the most deservedly 
popular of English preachers. On 
a Sunday the Temple is quite bil- 
lowy with silks and muslins, and 
through the open windows of cham- 
bers you hear the soft silvery voices 
of ladies who have come to hear the 
music and the preacher, and are 
now restaurating in the rooms of 
cousinly and hospitable Tem- 
plars. Pleasant it is to revive Mr. 
Thackeray’s reminiscences of Pump 
Court, pleasant to revive one’s 
Dickens’ reminiscences by that 
musical, shadowed fountain; plea- 
sant to stroll in the Temple gar- 
dens, and see how the prospering 
Embankment scheme will be con- 
verting a long range of mud and 
slime into beds of freshness and 
brightness ; pleasant to stroll in the 
great hall, and observe the trial, 
the portraits, the reliques of the 
great Armada, the armorial bearings 
of the great men of the past, and 
obtain a glimpse of some of the 
great men of the present. And 
talking to some friendly barristers, 
I make an arrangement that I am 
to go with them to the Westminster 
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Courts, inasmuch as something 
more interesting than usual will be 
stirring on Monday morning. 

On that day all the courts open 
at half-past ten, instead of at the 
usual hour of ten. Lord Penzance 
shows his good sense by taking a 
whole holiday on Monday, and de- 
clines to resume business till the 
Tuesday. Although some particular 
varieties of English life may be 
studied with great minuteness 
under his auspices, yet on the whole 
it is not unadvisable to escape 
crowded scenes, fraught hance 
with some peril both to public and 
pareve morals. My learned friend 

asked me to meet him at the 
upper robing room of the Queen's 
Bench. I accordingly proceed to 
the upper robing-room, where I be- 
hold great men taking off their 
coats and waistcoats, making them- 
selves comfortable for the day, and 
adjusting their professional para- 
mea A Q.C. looks much more 
ignified in wig and gown than he 
does in his shirt-sleeves and braces. 
I mingle freely in the legal scene, 
deposit my carriage, i.c., ‘what I 
am carrying, with the keeper of 
such parcels—which is the meaning 
of some texts puzzling to unin- 
formed minds—hang up my over- 
coat, and view the scene through my 
natural wig of much wisdom. A 
considerate official, who up to this 
time evidently did not like to dis- 
turb me, now inquires whether I 
am a member of the bar, and being 
answered in the negative, politely 
ejects me to the landing, where I 
consort with some partially washed 
youths, apparently of the Hebrew 
persuasion. In due time 1 make 
my way into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. There is a mighty gatherin 
of the long robes, perhaps a hund 
ofthem. The flower of the English 
bar is here this morning. On the 
front row are the leaders of the com- 
mon law bar, and you ascend from 
silk gowns to stuff; and you ascend 
through the varying rows of men 
with great business, little business, 
and no business at all, until you 
come to men wio who have no wish 
to be anything but briefless, but don 
the toga on a field-day, when there 
is anything likely to amuse them, 
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and sit in the backmost seats of all. 
There is abundant chat and chaff 
going on, a general hubbub and 
loud laughing, until suddenly the 
great chief with the puisne judges 
enter. Then there is a sudden 
stillness, and the respectful saluta- 
tion, and in return the chief per- 
forms two mighty reverences. So 
in youthful days at school we young- 
sters have grinned and jabbered, 
until suddenly the head master 
appeared, with cap and gown and 
awful ferule, to whom we bowed in 
awe, and waited to see who would 
get the first flogging. 

There are people to be flogged 
this morning, of course rather in a 
metaphysical than in a physical 
sense. The bribers are to come up 
and receive their sentences. These 
unfortunate people have trans- 

against that lex non scripta 
for which the lawyers and most 
other people have the deepest re- 
spect—‘ Thou shalt not be found 
out.’ They have been waiting 
through a long past of term for 
their sentences. But Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn has been sufferin 
from an attack of bronchitis, an 
solacing himself with the writ- 
ing of a pamphlet, ‘pitching in,’ 
after the finest forensic fashion, 
into Lord Chancellor Hatherley for 
his Judicature Bill. The other 
judges refused to pass sentence in 
his absence. Probably, also, the 
chief will like to take leading part 
on an occasion which will have 
some political, and even some his- 
torical importance. No doubt the 
proceedings of this day will have a 
great effect in determining whether 
bribery shall be fashionable or shall 
be vulgarised in England. A man 
hardly liked to be pointed at in 
the House of Commons as a man 
who sat there simply by reason of 
bribery; but, beyond that, public 
opinion took a very lenient view, 
and thought men lucky who were 
rich enough to bribe. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench has hitherto hardly 
had any opportunities of expressing 
its sentiments on the subject in a 
pone sort of way. I expect that 
ribery will now go out of fashion, 
just as duelling and drunkenness 
have gore out of fashion. The sen- 
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tences were heavy, and the threats 
for the fature were tremendous. 
But Iam sure that hardly any one 
seemed to realize that these men 
had done anything very atrocious ; 
80 very slow is the growth of public 
opinion in stamping any moral 
brand on fashionable vice. These 
defendants were scapegoats for 
worse men who escaped ; even Fen- 
nelly himself, on whom the judges 
passed a ‘swinging’ sentence of a 
year’s imprisonment and a thousand 
pounds fine. But it was high time 
that British society, in its periodical 
fits of virtuous indignation, should 
select a victim in order to settle an 
abuse. Some judges appear to find 
a great deal of tranquil enjoyment 
in passing exemplary sentences 
upon their fellow-creatures. But 
no jadge, with the exception of one 
or two who may crop up in a half 
century, ever ‘gloats’ in passing 
sentence. A Quarter Sessions judge, 
indeed, once told me that he felt the 
greatest enjoyment in passing a 
heavy sentence of penal servitude. 
But he added that he was only 
glad that incorrigible rogues should 
be shut up for a long time from 
doing honest men mischief. The 
late well-known Judge Payne was 
considered unduly severe in his 
sentences. But this severity was 
simply the result of his theory of 
punishments; a difficult subject on 
which it is difficult to prove the 
soundness or unsoundness of any 
particular theory. Judge Payne, 
according to his lights, might be 
severe on the bench, but he was 
the very kindest, justest, most self- 
denying, most warm-hearted of 
men; in his own particuldr range, 
one of the best-known figures in 
London, and of whom nearly every 
friend could tell some special story 
to his infinite honour. Let me be 
permitted to pay this passing tribute 
to one of my best and oldest per- 
sonal friends. So far from relishin 
sentences, there is a kindhea 
jadge who suffers severely for weeks 
afterwards when he has had to pass 
a sentence of capital punishment. 
So strong has been the aversion of 
some judges to passing sentence of 
death, that now and then a serious 
miscarriage of justice has taken 
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place. I know the case of a bad 
murder, in which the villain’s only 
hope was that he might have a good 
space between the sentence and iis 
execution; but the anxious judge 
laid such great stress on every point 
which might arise in his favour, 
that the jury acquitted him, to the 
pleasing bewilderment of the culprit 
and his lawyers. The real points of 
criticism presented by judicial sen- 
tences are the great inequalities 
they present, in spite of the well- 
considered efforts of the judges to 
promote uniformity, and the fact 
that, as an ordinary: rule, with 
the single exception of death for 
murder, offences against the person 
eeem to be visited too lightly, 
and offences against property too 
heavily. 

But I am anticipating. A memo- 
rable trial case like the present gives 
you a good opportunity for observ- 
ing bench and bar. Mr. Justice 
Hannen commences proceedings by 
giving the fall court a narrative of 
the trials at Bridgewater, and by 
reading the depositions. There is a 
touch of legal fiction here. I have 
no doubt but the court is fully ac- 
quainted with the facts, and has 
made up its mind as to the penal- 
ties. While he is reading an atten- 
dant brings him a glass of water to 
refresh himself, after the manner of 
Mr. Liddon at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In the meantime Mr. Justice Black- 
burn is looking over his notes in a 
large note-book interleaved with 
blotting-paper, a sort of note-book 
that abounds in the courts. A plea- 
sant, well-mannered, able, kindly 
man is Justice Hannen. He used 
tobe Attorney-General’s devil, help 
him to get up his cases, that is, 
which requires a good deal of law, 
and law of the best quality. Hesits 
on the extreme left; Blackburn is 
the last judge on theright. A great 
magistrate is Mr. Justice Blackburn. 
He was almost an unknown man 
till he exchanged, somewhat sud- 
denly, his stuff gown for ermine. 
It has been truly observed that if 
you put a man into a great office he 
must necessarily begin toswell. Sir 
Colin Blackburn palpably expanded. 
He is one of our soundest and most 
enlightened lawyers. From his first 
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appearance on the bench I should 
little have anticipated that he would 
have become the decided, somewhat 
peremptory, and awful judge that 
he now is. If he had been a poli- 
tical lawyer he might have become 
Lord Chancellor; but he never took 
the political road to the highest 
judicial offices. That great mixed 
career belonged to Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. 1 may here observe that 
the intellectual-looking judge, im- 
mediately to the left, is Mr. Justice 
Mellor, a meritorious example of 
what energetic and cultivated dis- 
sent canaccomplish. Sir Alexander 
—he is barofet in his own right as 
well as knight by the Queen’s— 
might once or twice have been Lord 
Chancellor, and might, as they say, 
be any day a peer. He may almost 
be defined as belonging to that re- 
markable species of politicians the 
‘ single-speech’ orators, whose soli- 
tary speeches in the House of Com- 
mons have made themselves mate- 
rial for legend and _ tradition. 
‘Single-speech Hamilton’ was the 
greatest example of the class; but 
though Sir Alexander was always a 
good debater, it was one especial 
speech which made his fame. It 
was that great occasion in which a 
vote censuring Lord Palmerston 
was moved in the House of Com- 
mons, and in which the Peelites 
combining with the Protectionists, 
it seemed possible that there might 
be a reconstruction of the Conserva- 
tive party, and that the Liberals 
might be driven out of office. I 
have never seen anywhere in the 
‘Times,’ not even after the best 
speeches of the best men, stronger 
language indicative of enthusiastic 
applause and the immense impres- 
sion created, than the short para- 
graph at the conclusion of the 
speech describing the effects pro- 
duced. That speech made Mr. 
Cockburn Solicitor-General, and in 
due course Mr. Attorney and Lord 
Chief Justice of England. It has a 
certain historical importance inas- 
much as it elicited a powerful reply 
from Sir Robert Peel, whom the 
daring lawyer had charged with 
conspiracy, @ speech which was Sir 
Robert’s last, for not many hours 
afterwards he received the accident 


which caused his death. As Attor- 
ney-General and member for South- 
ampton Sir Alexander confessed that 
he was in the position which he 
liked best, and had nothing further 
to desire. But great men must 
‘go up’ when the great vacancies 
fall in, if only that the men who 
press hard upon their heels ma 
plant themselves on another ascend- 
ing rung of the ladder of fortune. 
He makes a ¢ common-law judge, 
and he and his ber are always on 
the happiest terms. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that our greatest 
judicial offices are, after all, political 
prizes, which sometimes fall to men 
who are simply the luckiest; but, 
as a rule, the public has exceedingl 
little to complain of. The Queen's 
Bench Court is an exceedingly 
strong one. It is the best men, and 
the best men alone, who, as a rule, 
get our judgeships, which are not 
too highly paid, especially when 
weighted with the expense of going 
circuit. I hear, by the way, heavy 
complaints about the judges’ port 
at the circuit dinners, which their 
servants take round with them, and 
which gets considerably muddled 
by the time they come to the last 
assize town. This is the more to 
be regretted, as the judges generally 
preserve a stately silence which 
occasions such defects being keenly 
noticed. Sometimes in our legal 
history it happens that there is a 
strong run upon some particular 
court—this was once notably the 
case with the Exchequer Chamber— 
but now all the courts are admirably 
manned, and justice, as the Ame- 
rican said, is an article which the 
Britishers sell dear, but they sell it 
prime. 

Mr, Attorney-General Collier prays 
judgment on the particular defend- 
ants whom he had the honour of 
convicting. He has, more than 
once, refused a puisne judgeship, 
and the next chiefship which falls 
vacant will be his by the rights of 
political etiquette. He hardly ranks 
asa great lawyer, but he can con- 
duct a case very fairly. His prose- 
cution, when Solicitor-General, of 
Maller the murderer was remark- 
ably well done, and he has gained 
the ear of the Honse of Commons, 
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and he certainly possesses good de- 
bating powers, and he is moreover 
a very accomplished man. He ex- 
hibits a picture this year at the 
Royal Academy, and not for the 
first time. Then the Solicitor- 
General ‘ prays judgment’ against 
the defendants whom he has con- 
victed. This ‘praying judgment’ 
has an almost bloodthirsty sound, 
especially when we recollect all the 
horrible things which ‘praying 
judgment’ once indicated in the old 
state trials. I have heard the Soli- 
citor-General likened to a game cock 
with his spurs up, and the more 
hopeless and undeserving the case 
the more conspicuous is his gal- 
lantry and the better he fights. He 
perhaps proceeds rather gingerly in 
cases of very plain sailing. Sir 
John Duke Coleridge is a political 
lawyer. His first speech quite took 
the House by surprise, and with 
considerable variations he has main- 
tained a good position there, He 
has attempted something in legisla- 
tion; in his time he has lectured, 
written in magazines, attempted 
something in theology, and so alto- 
gether he is something much more 
than a lawyer pureand simple. The 
counsel one place removed from 
him is Sir John Karslake, to whom 
he was constantly opposed on the 
Western circuit, and whom he de- 
feated at the last election for the 
‘ever faithful’ city of Exeter. ‘With 
him,’ as the lawyers say, is Mr. 
Lopes. All these lawyers are 
western-circuit men,and the Western 
circuit has always shown extremely 
well in point of barristerial ability. 
When the ‘judgment prayed for’ is 
to come off a curious point arises. 
One of the defendants, Dr. King- 
lake, exhibits affidavits which satisfy 
Sir Robert Collier that he is too 
dangerously ill of heart disease to 
be able to appear. Everybody is 
sorry for Dr. Kinglake. He is a 
man of high character, besides pos- 
sessing the reflected glory of his 
brother’s literary achievements. He 
possessed a much keener sense of 
the evil of bribery than is recog- 
nised by the ordinary Bridgewater 
conscience, for almost as soon as he 
had drawn the money he repents 
and tears up the cheque. I remem- 


ber a great deal of contempt being 
poured upon Lord Lytton because 
the critics erroneously supposed 
that he had erroneously supposed 
that a criminal could be sentenced 
in his absence. The Attorney- 
General ed that the judges 
could do so in the case of Dr. King- 
lake, and cited some cases that 
seemed to have a bearing in that 
direction. The Chief Justice, how- 
ever, significantly inquired whether, 
supposing the court @ sen- 
tence of imprisonment, that sentence 
would run from the time of its pass- 
ing or from the time of the culprit 
surrendering to undergo the penalty. 
In the result the Chief Justice gave 
some sort of sanction to the prin- 
ciple indicated by the Attorney- 
General, and in the absence of Dr. 
Kinglake inflicted a comparatively 
gentle fine, which satisfied the de- 
mands of justice, and also rehabili- 
tated his character. We will hope 
that his severer medical symptoms 
will be mitigated by the favourable 
termination of the case. 

.We now look into the other courts. 
Instead of one court only holding a 
nisi prius sitting, by recent legisla- 
tion you may have as many courts 
as may be conveniently carried on 
at the same time. Nothing is more 
extraordinary than the intense state 
of vivacity into which counsel may 
lash themselves on subjects which 
would seem to be almost incapable 
of the most moderate degree of en- 
thusiasm. Take the case of a bill 
transaction or of a disputed wine 
account, and the amount of speech- 
ifying and the amount of energy 
expended seem ludicrously incon- 
gruous with the minor interests in- 
volved. The learned counsel argue 
as if for dear life. 

When we enter the Common Pleas 
the court has adjourned for lunch. 
The judges are partaking of chops 
and sherry, it may be presumed, 
and in the democratised court there 
is a prevailing sensation of sand- 
wiches. Then we adjourn to the 
Exchequer Chamber. Brave old Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly here nobly holds his 
own. The long exclusion of his 
party from political power for many 
years kept him from the legal pro- 
motion which was his due, and he 
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had almost ceased to practise in the 
courts when the retirement of Sir 
Frederick Pollock made him Chief 
Baron. And a most excellent Chief 
Baron he makes, a most deserved 
favourite with the profession and 
with the public. His great forensic 
triumphs are almost forgotten by 
the present generation; but no 
forensic triumphs were greater than 
those gained in their day by the 
three great Tory barristers of the 
Westminster courts, Pollock, Thesi- 
ger, and Kelly. We must just take 
a glance at the other barons. There 
is Baron Martin, son-in-law of Pol- 
lock, late L. C. B.,a great authority 
on turf matters, who is often willing 
to do his circuit as a pedestrian in 
a pretty country. There is the re- 
doubted Baron Bramwell, who, if 
we may use the expression, has a 
very strongly-marked individuality 
as a judge. By sheer stress of talent 
he forced his way from a stool in a 
bank to the ermine. The baron in- 
spires a considerable amount of awe. 
He used to walk down to the Old 
Bailey during the trial of the garot- 
ters with a little dog behind him, 
and very exemplary sentences he 
passed upon the garotters. He, too, 
has a fine eye for scenery, and I be- 
lieve at one assizes scandalised some 
good people by climbing a moun- 
tain instead of going to church. 
A very awkward man to deal with 
sometimes is the great Baron Bram- 
well. A casc, something of this 
kind, once took place before him. 
A so-called gentleman was brought 
up on a charge of assaulting his 
wife. The counsel forthe defendant 
endeavoured to put things in an 
amicable point of view. Since the 
unfortunate transaction in question 
the defendant and his wife had come 
to terms, and there was to be a 
separation, with a handsome allow- 
ance for the lady, provided, how- 
ever, out of the lady’s own fortune. 
The counsel for the prosecution was 
willing enough to adjust matters on 
this footing. But Baron Bramwell 
troubled the defendant to go into 
the dock, and when he had gone 
into the dock he troubled him to 
plead, and when. he had pleaded 
guilty the Baron troubled him with 
a sentence of twelve months’ impri- 


sonment with hard labour as a pre- 
liminary step to the adjustment of 
his family affairs. Next we see 
Baron Pigott. He is easily recog- 
nised, as his portrait is in the Aca- 
demy this year. He takes a large 
interest in leading philanthropic 
questions, and I have noticed how 
well he exemplifies the theory that 
the judge is counsel for an unde- 
fended eae when he takes all 
imaginable pains, apart from an ad- 
vocate’s rhetoric and artifice, in 
bringing out clearly all that can be 
said in answer to a criminal charge. 
Mr. Baron Channell is deservedly 
popular in the courts and in society. 
A more humane, tender-hearted, 
painstaking judge never existed. 
He is only too fair-minded, if such 
a thing be possible. The ordinary 
British jury, at least down in the 
provinces, stand in need of all the 
assistance which a judge can lend 
them. I once bad an opportunity 
of hearing a juryman’s opinion of 
Mr. Baron Channell. ‘ He is a deal 
too fair,’ said the enlightened jury- 
man, ‘ We were just like pigs in a 
poke, and did not know which way 
to turn.’ Many jadges almost make 
themselves advocates in their sum- 
ming up; and looking at the ordi- 
nary ridiculous appearance pre- 
sented by a British jury, it is just 
as well that this should be the case. 
This is not the plan, I think, which 
is pursued by Baron Channell. He 
follows the old approved plan of 
reading through his notes, and if 
there is no answer to the prosecu- 
tion you must convict the prisoner, 
or if the plaintiff has not made out 
his case you must find a verdict for 
the defendant. Properly speaking, 
it is no part of a judge’s duty to 
form a distinct opinion upon a case. 
Their office is to place both sides 
of a question impartially before the 
umpires, and perhaps this is best 
done by a colourless mind. Most 
judges, however, form very decided 
opinions in the course of a case, and 
some of them express their opinions 
very strongly. Lastly, we must 
mention Mr. Baron Cleasby, who in 
his university career maintained the 
best traditions of the academic ho- 
nours taken by our eminent mem- 
bers of the bar. He unsuccessfully 
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contested the representation of the 
university of Cambridge against Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and when the Tories 
made him one of their three addi- 
tional judges, his appointment, 
which has been abundantly vindi- 
cated, received the hearty applause 
of men of all shades of political opi- 
nion. 

Charles Dickens somewhere speaks 
of that large variety of hair and 
whisker for which the British bar is 
so justly famous. The remark is cu- 
riously verified as you look around 
a crowded court. He might have 
added that there is also a distinct 
barristerial expression of counte- 
nance. The most intellectual conver- 
sation of the present day is probably 
to be fonnd among members of the 
bar. Idonot know ifthe Westminster 
Courts would present the highest 
type of this intellectual excellence ; 
we should rather find it, I think, 
among members of the Equity Bar, 
or counsel who confine their prac- 
tice to chambers. They are com- 


paratively free from’ that forensic 
and adversative way of looking at 


matters which so often mars the ad- 
vocate and the leader-writer. You 
may, if you like, obtain a full and 
curious contrast, while Convocation 
is sitting in term-time, between par- 
sons and Jawyers. Go out of Palace 
Yard and get into Dean’s Yard. 
Make your way to that famous room 
known as the Jerusalem Chamber, 
You will have little difficulty in ob- 
taining admission by calling ont a 
friend or by leaving a card. There 
you will find a number of black- 
coated gentry arguing away, often 
with extreme force and eloquence, 
on matters where they have not the 
slightest practical power of giving 
effect to their deliberations. Their 
functions are purely deliberative, 
and they must rest content with the 
indirect good obtained by free dis- 
cussion. The clerical expression is, 
on the whole, benevolent, while the 
barristerial expression, generally 
speaking, is highly pugnacious. 
The cleric is appreciative, the bar- 
rister critical; the cleric looks wise 
even if he is not, the barrister is 
cynical; the cleric is credulous, the 
barrister is in a chronic state of 
dubiety. The best faces of the 


gownsmen who flitted by me in the 
cloisters were not, perhaps, such 
clever faces as those of the gownsmen 
in the hall, but gave a greater idea 
of calmness, culture, and breadth. 
It is not inappropriate that I should 
step across from Westminster Hall 
to Westminster Abbey—as Macaulay 
touchingly says,‘ the great temple 
of Silence and Reconciliation, which 
for so many generations has given 
a quiet resting-place to those whose 
minds and bodies have been shat- 
tered by the contentions of the great 
hall.’ I wanted also to observe the 
effect of the new regulations of Dean 
Stanley and the Chapter in flinging 
open the Abbey and the chapels to 
all comers every Monday. The edi- 
fice was very full. Crowds were 
looking on the chair of coronation 
and walking about beneath the worn 
banners in the chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. I found a little crowd of 
poor people gazing upon the quaint 
monument erected by Charles the 
Second in memory of the Princes 
murdered in the Tower. I volun- 
teered to translate the inscription; 
and the silence first, and the thanks 
afterwards testified how strongly 
one of the most touching incidents 
of our history has taken hold of the 
popular imagination. And so, as 
old Pepys would say, gaily home to 
my rooms, 


MR. DICKENS AND CHAUNCY HARE 
TOWNSHEND. 


Amid the national outburst of 
sorrow for the great common loss 
to humanity in the death of Charles 
Dickens, everything in the way of 
anecdote, memoir, and literature has 
been ransacked that could contri- 
bute a fact or an idea to the illustra- 
tion of the character of England’s 
greatest novelist. Mr. George A. 
Sala has even already, so early, pub- 
lished ‘a life’ of some sort or other, 
in which be announces that he (we 
mean the great Sala) has written 
some three thousand articles for the 
‘Daily Telegraph’—a _ portentous 
fact. The human mind is well-nigh 
baffled in the contemplation of that 
ocean of rhetorical twaddle. It isa 
sad thought that, humanly speak- 
ing, had Mr. Dickens worked less 
hard, and accumulated less money, 
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he might have been spared many 
years, and have to give us some of 
his best thoughts. They might 
have wanted something of the vi- 
vacity and genius of his early days; 
but so great a mind would have 
given us something worthy of the 
vast experience of its g gm 
There seems to have been no de- 
cline in his intellectual powers. 
His latest complete work, ‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend,’ would favourably com- 
pare with most of the works in that 
long and most familiar series. In 
intellectual matters ‘ his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’ 
In the domain of fiction he was the 
masier-spirit of the age. Other 
poets might trench on the pre- 
eminence of Mr. Tennyson; but no 
living novelist could trench upon 
the pre-eminence of Mr. Dickens. 
In all questions of philanthropy, of 
social science, of broad, general 
politics, of mixed human interests, 
we would willingly concede any 
place which his admirers might 
claim for him ; and we believe that 
much ungenerous injustice has been 
done to him by those who have 
cynically regarded his claims in this 
respect. At the same time we think 
that some of the language used by 
Bishop Frazer, Dean Stanley, and 
Mr. Jowett, had better have been 
left unsaid. Literature could hardly 
say too much for Mr. Dickens, but 
he could not be appropriately dis- 
cussed in the pulpit, for there could 
hardly be a man who had less affi- 
nity for it. Not that all his instincts 
were not of a most generous kind, 
and he probably ssed deep re- 
ligious feelings; but we could cull 
from his works, save that we decline 
the ungracious task, passages of 
sheer astonishing ignorance on re- 
ligious matters. We believe that he 
himself would, on this ground, have 
chosen the silence which is golden. 

Nevertheless, there is a religious 
work associated with the name of 
Mr. Dickens that has been quite 
overlooked, so far as we are aware, 
by those who have been endeavour- 
ing, in their different ways, to do 
justice to his memory. Last year a 

k made its appearance entitled 
‘ Religious Opinions of the late Re- 
verend Chauncy Hare Townshend. 


Published, as directed in his Will, 
by his Literary Executor.’ The 
work is, strictly speaking, a philo- 
sophical and theological work, the 
philosophical element being inferior 
to the theological. It has received 
some amount of circulation; but it 
is probably the last book with which 
we should expect his name to be 
associated. But in the preface we 
find the following extract from the 
will: ‘I appoint my friend Charles 
Dickens, of Gadshill Place, in the 
county of Kent, Esquire, my literary 
executor, and of him to publish, 
without alteration, as much of my 
notes and reflections as may make 
known my opinions on religious 
matters, they being such as I verily 
believe would be conducive to the 
happiness of mankind.’ Mr. Dickens 
proceeds: ‘In pursuance of the 
foregoing injunction the Literary 
Executor so appointed (not pre- 
viously aware that the publication 
of any religious opinions would be 
enjoined upon him) applied himself 
to the examination of the numerous 
papers left by his deceased friend. 
. . . Finding everywhere internal 
evidence that Mr. Townshend’s re- 
ligious opinions had been constantly 
medita and reconsidered, with 
great pains and sincerity, through- 
out his life, the Literary Executor 
carefully compiled them (always in 
the writer’s exact words), and en- 
deavoured, in piecing them together, 
to avoid needless repetition.’ 

Some time ago ys a little 
time in examining the MSS., so 
jealously guarded, of Pascal’s 
‘ Thoughts,’ preserved in the Bib- 
liothéque Impériale. They con- 
sisted of innumerable jottings on 
scattered bits of paper, some care- 
fully written, and others dashed off 
on the moment. In some such 
state Mr. Dickens found the ‘ Re- 
ligious Opinions,’ ‘ scattered up and 
down through a variety of memo- 
randa or note-books, the gradual 
accumulations of year upon year.’ 
My. Townshend was an eminently 

ble and generous man. With 
much error, there is much worth 
and originality in his ‘Opinions.’ 
Still he was no Pascal; and ‘the 
happiness of mankind’ will hardly 
be affected by the publication, His 
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best chance for giving currency to 
his opinions was that the Literary 
Executor should put his name on 
the title-page as the editor; but as 
Mr. Dickens never did this, and 
never contemplated doing this, pos- 
sibly from a sense of incongruity, 
the work will probably not emerge 
from its comparative obscurity. 
The fact remains, which is full of 
interest, that Mr. Dickens revised 
all this large mass of papers, and 
that they took their present shape 
and form under his presiding care. 
The arrangement is interesting and 
good. Now and then thereis even a 
gleam of humour which, we are quite 
sure, has suffered nothing at the edi- 
torial hands. Any one who compares 
Mr. Townshend's views with the more 
serious passages in Mr. Dickens’s 
story will perceive that there was 
considerable affinity between the 
two. We are sure that there was a 
still greater affinity in that path of 
practical goodness in which they 
both strenuously worked. Mr. 
Dickens says that Mr. Townshend 
was always his warmly attached and 
sympathetic friend, and enumerates 
the noble benefactions of his will. 
All those who knew the late Mr. 
Dickens speak of that large-hearted 
nature with the same generous ap- 
preciation which he accorded to his 
friend Mr. Townshend. 


* BLACKWOOD’ AND MR, DISRAELI. 


Many years ago there appeared a 
book, now happily forgotten in a 
deserved and ignoble obscurity, en- 
titled ‘ Disraeli: a Biography.’ The 
author’s name is known, but it need 
not be recalled, as no doubt he is 
now ashamed of a detestable per- 
formance. It was a bad book, written 
in the worst possible tone and spirit. 
The author had a spite at Mr. Dis- 
raeli; he greatly disliked his course 
of political action; he had a great 
deal of personal venom against him ; 
he traduced his literary character 
by garbling and dovetailing passages 
after a method both ingenious and 
disingenuous. In fact, the bio- 
graphy was, as a book, precisely what 
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the recent review of ‘ Lothair’ in 
‘ Blackwood ’ is as an article. 

In those days, comparatively high 
and palmy, of‘ Blackwood,’ Maga had 
nailed her colours to the Tory mast, 
and did not care to encourage mu- 
tiny in the crew. She formed her 
own opinion about the individual 
who wrote the ‘ Literary and Poli- 
tical Biography’ of Mr. Disraeli. 
This she professed in language 
sufficiently pointed and emphatic. 
Indeed, her friends always much 
regretted that, with all her good 
qualities, she was apt to prove vio- 
lent and coarse in language. We 
have been reading, as a literary 
curiosity, the ‘Blackwood’ review 
of Mr. Disraeli’s assailant (March 
1854), and we will make a selection 
of some ‘of the choicer epithets 
of abuse bestowed upon that un- 
happy writer. They are as follows: 
‘Unhappy human reptile,’ ‘cold, self- 
ish, and malignant,’ ‘ skulking crea- 
ture,’ ‘cockatrice,’ ‘venal, selfish 
and unprincipled, Randall Leslie,’ 
‘ masked assassin,’ ‘cold toad,’ ‘ con- 
temptible little snake,’ ‘ blockhead,’ 
‘scavenger,  ‘ whipper-snapper,’ 
‘ jackdaw,’ ‘billy-goat, with such 
other flowers of literature. The 
critic also makes the valuable ge- 
neral remark: ‘No honourable or 
chivalrous opponent of Mr. Disraeli 
could read this tissue of malignity 
without experiencing a sensation of 
loathing.’ Many of the honourable 
opponents of Mr. Disraeli have 
freely expressed this ‘experience of 
loathing’ with which the Blackwood 
review has affected them. For our- 
selves, we are not in the least de- 
sirous to pick out an epithet to fit 
the cap on the new assailant of Mr. 
Disraeli who has sprung up in the 
pages of ‘ Blackwood’ itself. We 
are equally disgusted with scurrility 
whether employed in writing Mr. 
Disraeli up in 1854, or in writing 
him down in 1870. But it is in- 
structive to see the kind of opinion 
which ‘ Blackwood,’ in its best days, 
deliberately formed of any writer 
who deliberately laid himself out to 
injure Mr. Disraeli’s literary and 
political fame, 
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ON THE COAST. 
(A Boung Lady's Letter.) 


OW ARDS London and all that was in it 
We turned thorough traitors, I fear ; 

But how could we resist for one minute ; 
The weather that beckoned us here ? 

With quadrilling and flirting and gushing 
The season was just at its prime ;— 

All its pushing and crowding and crushing 
Forgotten down here for a time. 


Yes, forgotten that sweet rus in urbe 
The Drive, with its likes and its loves: 
And forgotten the Oaks and the Derby— 
(I won quite a fortune in gloves !) 
I can recollect little of Schneider, 
Of Hervé or Mr. Bellew ; 
I can look as an utter outsider 
On matters that interest yow. 


I could send you a sketch (so romantic ! 
Of all that I say, do, and hear— 

Of my perils upon the Atlantic, 
And sweet little strolls on the pier. 

Shall I put you to sleep by detailing 
The glories of sun and of sea ;— 

Shall I own (entre nous, dear) that sailinz 
Seems better than waltzing to me? 


There are beautiful places I walk to— 
For walks, out of town, I adore: 

There are very nice people to talk to, 
And people to ‘cut’ by the score. 

As the mornings are sultry and shiny 
I rise—only fancy !—by nine, 

To set out for ‘a dip in the briny ’— 
That slang, love, is Freddy’s, not mine). 


We have music in plenty to charm us, 
From real street organs to bands; 

And the bones and the banjo alarm us 
Whenever we stray on the sands. 

But here’s Fred—he was always a worry — 
We're bound for a sail, Fred and I; 

So Ill finish my note in a hurry. 
Adieu for the present. Good-bye. 


Henry S. LEIGH. 
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Drawn by Florence Claxton. 
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BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


HEN an action for breach of 
promise of marriage happens 
to enliven the tedium of an assize, 
bench, bar, and public alike listen 
with attentive ear. If a lady 
wishes to visit our courts of justice 
she is almost certain to ask when 
there will be a breach-of-promise 
case. What is the cause of this 
extraordinary interest? Itis hardly 
necessary to apply any very search- 
ing analytical process to discover 
its main ingredients. First and 
foremost there is the sense of the 
ridiculous which seems inseparable 
from love affairs. Love is a disease, 
a species of insanity: under its in- 
fluence the most sagacious in other 
matters are guilty of acts of imbe- 
cility which they would have been 
incapable of, if in complete posses- 
sion of all their faculties. ‘All the 
passions, says La Rochefoucauld, 
‘make us commit faults, but love 
makes us guilty of the most ridicu- 
lous ones.’ Victor Hugo, in his last 
great work, puts it ia still stronger 
terms: ‘ Pourquoi dit-on wun 
amoureux? On devrait dire un 
possédé.’ Generally speaking, every 
one, at some time or other, has had 
an affaire de ceur, and a conscious- 
ness of what then happened, of let- 
ters written, of follies committed, is 
present in the minds of all. Hence 
they love to learn what others have 
done under a similar influence —to 
criticise their method of procedure. 
There is a grim feeling of satisfac- 
tion in finding that others have 
revelled in greater absurdities than 
ourselves; moreover, for votaries of 
love there is a species of fascination 
similar to that which sometimes 
leads a murderer to return to the 
scene of his crimes, or the peasant 
of Herculaneum, whose walls have 
been rent again and again by the 
throes of Vesuvius, to the roof 
which threatens to fall upon him. 
Curiosity, however, most promi- 
nently fixes upon the correspond- 
ence. If there are no love-letters 
the interest abates considerably. 
The character of the contents of the 
letters fully supports our foregoing 
propositions.. Anything more ludi- 
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crous than some of the epistles 
which find their way into our news- 
papers cannot be conceived. In 
particular the ingenuity of man is 
nguens in coining fresh terms of 
endearment. A man is thrown off 
his balance by such a commence- 
ment as ‘ My own dear little pet,’ or 
* My own ducky darling Sue;’ and 
he flounders on from bad to worse 
until his imagination is again called 
in special requisition for a conclu- 
sion. There ought to be a common 
form of heading and conclusion of 
love-letters, just as there is of 
affidavits. Only then one half of 
the interest of the letters would be 
lost. But some might seek shelter 
under them. It is the ladies who 
lead men to make such fools of 
themselves. Some need no invita- 
tion; but others, not the whit less 
affectionate, are undemonstrative, 
and indisposed to indulge in fanciful 
and sentimental allusions to all 
manner of ethereal and angelic sub- 
jects. Few girls, however, will sub- 
mit to be the object of a reasonable 
passion which does not continually 
explode into expressions of ardent 
love and affection, or run to poetry. 
They exact unremicting attention, 
and their ideal nature must be fed 
too. Idle protestations avail more 
than years of reasonable devotion. 
They reverse the novelist’s title, 
and say ‘ Words, not deeds.’ They 
are like the ghoul in ‘Vathek, 
whose insatiable appetite for young 
children was unappeased when the 
Caliph had inveigled hundreds into 
his maw. The ghoul kept up a 
constant cry of ‘ More, more!’ So it is 
with women and their lovers. They 
are everlastingly crying out ‘ More, 
more!’ Only they mean more ex- 
travagant expressions of affection, 
more protestations of devotion, more 
adulation. And there is a difficulty 
even about them. They must be 
ever new and changing. ‘ A glutted 
market makes provisions cheap,’ 
and a constant repetition of the 
warmest of ideal phrases will not 
satisfy. The absurdity of most love- 
letters is in the main to be traced to 
these causes, the disease of love, not 
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inaptly styled by Mr. Robertson 
‘the whooping-cough of the heart,’ 
supplies whatever reason may be 
wanting for the residue. 

We rarely get a glimpse of the 
letters of the ladies, because actions 
for breach of promise are seldom 
brought by men, and their letters are 
generally unnecessary to prove the 
contract to marry. But ladies exact 
much and give little in return. Men 
propose, women dispose. We have 
heard a fondly-remembered matron 
say that no lady ought ever to allow 
a man to know that she loves him 
until she is his wife. The behaviour 
of Lilly Dale—so gushing and de- 
monstrative—excited her warmest 
indignation. Probably few maintain 
the extreme severity of a rule like 
this; but still most ladies are more 
reticent in their expressions of 
affection than men deem it judi- 
cious or are impelled to be. Hence 
we derive but little amusement 
from their letters. 

A new feature has of late been 
introduced into these cases which 
may often supply a new element of 
interest of no small magnitude. 
According to an old principle of 
law, no party to a contract was 
permitted to give evidence in an 
action arising out of it. This ridi- 
culous principle was justly discarded 
by the legislature, but an exception 
was made with regard to actions for 
breach of promise of marriage; and 
until last year, neither of the con- 
tracting parties was permitted to 
appear as a witness. No doubt 
our legislators gave many weighty 
reasons for this exception. Their 
speeches may be found in Hansard ; 
but they were evidently conscious 
of the danger of putting a new 
power into the hands of women. 
They knew that if a pretty girl 
went into the witness-box, and 
swore that such a one had promised 
to marry her (but refused to do it), 
~ juries of men could disbelieve 

er. 

The era of the subjection of 
women is fast disappearing; and 
last session the reforméd parliament 
gave to plaintiffs and defendants the 
— many female plaintiffs 

ve long wished for, of appearing 
in the witness-box and proving 


their own cases. They are not com- 
pellable witnesses, however: they 
need not appear if it does not suit 
them to do so. Several reasons 
occur to us why they should not be 
compellable. One at least is suffi- 
cient for all reasonable i 
Fancy a man put in the box, and 
asked, ‘ Is that your handwriting? 
and on his assenting, hearing read 
out, as he occupies his conspicuous 
ition, an extract from one of his 
tters: ‘ I begin to think that love 
is holy; for I said my prayers last 
night for the first time—I don’t 
know how long.” How long would 
a man of an ordinarily sensitive dis- 
position be before he was satisfied 
that every one in the street was not 
pointing at him as the man who 
wrote that letter? It would be bad 
enough to acknowledge the author- 
ship of the following: 

‘Not forgetting to send my best 
love from my heart, and a large 
parcel of kisses, which I hope you 
will take care of.’ 

Or :— 

‘Of course you have been to 
the Assemby Rooms and the Hall 
by the Sea. I hope you do notcarry 
on any flirtation there. I hope you 
do not allow any gentleman with 
whom you dance to see you home. 
If you do, I trust there is no “ good- 
bye,” &c., including kisses, at the 
gate, which you must, by- the-way, 
want rather badly, having been 
without sugar for nearly a week.’ 

A further reason for their being 
optional witnesses only, dictated 
perhaps by a chivalrous feeling, 
exists in the fact thatin many cases 
the exhibition of a female plaintiff 
may materially increase the amount 
of damages awarded by the jury, 
whilst in others she may be better 
seen in imagination only, All ladies 
are beautiful, of course, but they 
are beautiful and beautiful. No 
jury could resist the charms of a 
lovely girl who had been cruelly 

ed by her lover, and her pre- 
sence wotild of necessity produce a 
good verdict. Even under the old 
system a judicious attorney, emu- 
lating the example of the advocate 
of P' Neg fa his client, 
if good-looking, in such a position 
that she might’ be seen by the j 
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and thata sympathetic feeling might 
be excited. new systew facili- 
tates aged It will hardly be neces- 
sary resort to the means once 
adopted of proving an offer of mar- 
riage by the production of a leaf of 
rose geranium sent by the defendant 
to the plaintiff. The leaf was sup- 
posed to signify ‘Thou art my 
choice.’ On the other hand, a dan- 
gerous power is given to designing 
women. There is no telling how 
many Pickwicks will be made 
martyrs of. At the Stafford Lent 
Assizes during the present year a 
case of conspiracy was satisfactorily 
exposed. The eee swore posi- 
tively that the defendant had made 
her an offer of marriage, and her 
sister deposed to having seen the 
defendant frequently kiss the plain- 
tiff. Luckily for the defendant the 
plaintiff was a middle-aged widow, 
and the jury found against her ; had 
she been young and handsome per- 
haps the defendant would not have 
escaped so easily. 

We have spoken of a promise to 
marry as a contract. Although sen- 
timental young ladies and gentle- 
men would no doubt object to the 
comparison, an ‘ engagement’ is 
just as much, in the eye of the law, 
a contract, as an agreement to sell 
a pound of butter. Our law pos- 
sesses many beautiful principles, 
and one of them in regard to ali 
contracts is that there must be 
mutuality ; that is, that there shall 
be a common obligation on both 
sides to do or perform something, 
the obligation entailing a corre- 
sponding one to make compensation 
in case of breach. In theory there 
is mutuality in a marriage contract: 
in practice there is none. A wan is 
made to pay damages if he runs off 
his bargain. How many men, how- 
ever, have the courage to bring an 
action when they are jilted? Many 
suffer no small damage. If Mr. A. 
is going to marry Miss B., with 
thirty thousand pounds, he suffers 
substantial loss if he is discarded. 
If there is any mutuality he should 
recover substantial damages. In- 
stead of that everybody laughs him 
out of court. In one or two rare 
instances men have recovered da- 
Mages, but as a rule they are re- 
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warded at most with a farthing. 
They are to be comforted with the 
assurance that they are well out of 
it. A very comfortable assurance, 
too, and yery just; but why it 
should not be mutual, and extend 
to the lady as well as to the gentle- 
man, we have never been able to 
discover. When the emancipation 
of women has been accomplished 
ladies will doubtless be glad to take 
their share of the jury work. Then 
the men’s time will come. Women 
are proverbially harsh in their judg- 
ment, and severe in their treatment 
of one another. Before a jury of 
women the tables will be tarned, 
and a man may obtain the justice 
which has hitherto been denied 
him. Whether actions for breach 
of promise should be permitted at 
all is a question which we have not 
space to discuss. It is much better 
that there should be no marriage 
than that an unwilling person should 
be dragged into one. If the useful- 
ness of a man to the state may be 
considered as a matter of public 
policy, his usefulness will surely be 
much impaired by union with a 
person whom he does not desire to 
marry ; for unhappiness must inevi- 
tably be the result. He will carry 
a weight round his neck, which will 
prevent him from satisfactorily per- 
forming his duties in life. But if 
actions are to be allowed, why 
should oral testimony alone be suf- 
ficient to prove the contract? 
Numerous contracts are required 
by law to be in writing, or they 
cannot be enforced. A centract for 
the sale of goods of the value of ten 
pounds is not ‘ good’ if not in 
writing, unless the buyer accepts 
part of the goods, or gives some- 
thing in earnest to bind ‘the bar- 
gain, or in part payment. Surely a 
lady is as valuable a commodity as 
ten pounds’ worth of goods! More- 
over, marriages at the present day 
partake largely of the character of 
bargain and sale. Why not extend 
the above provisions of the Statute 
of Frauds to marriage contracts? 
The gift of a ring might be declared 
to be ‘ something in earnest to bind 
the bargain,’ kis-es to be part per- 
formance ; and where seduction had 
taken place under an enforceable 
M 2 
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contract to marry, the court might 
be allowed to decree specific per- 
formance, with the alternative of 
exemplary or imprison- 
ment. This last suggestion may 
cause a smile; but something very 
much the same was recently pro- 


A Most Extraordinary Cricket Match, 


posed in the Canadian liament ; 


and by the penal code of New York 
seduction under promise of marriage 
is punishable by imprisonment for 
five years, unless the parties subse- 
quently marry. 


G. W. H. 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY CRICKET MATCH. 


AM not a cricketer, but I admire 
that manly game in which the 
blackleg and the welsher take, I am 
glad to say, but the very faintest 
interest. The reason for my not 
being an active disciple of the /udus 
Salignevs—I don’t know that that 
name has been given to it before— 
is that my courage is not of such a 
character as would, under any cir- 
cumstances, make me a warrior. 
When I see a ball driven from—let 
me say Mr. Grace’s bat—near the 
spot where I stand on the ground 
at the Oval, I feel like the soldier 
who said that it would require much 
more courage to run away than to 
advance to the encounter or stand 
his ground in the ranks. I purpose 
merely to give you, briefly, an ac- 
count of what I consider to be the 
most remarkable cricket match ever 
layed. I know that cricket has 
ad its historians who have de- 
scribed in vivid diction all the 
mysteries, to the uninitiated, of 
‘ overs,’ ‘ square legs,’ and ‘ maidens.’ 
They have had for their subjects, 
for the most part, acts of brilliant 
skill and muscular endurance; and 
I can only recall one event amongst 
the cricket matches I have seen 
which was calculated to give pain 
to those who were witnesses of its 
progress. That was the watch I 
once witnessed at Kennington Oval, 
when the pensioners of Greenwich 
Hospital conteuded against each 
other—when eleven men with one 
arm each played against eleven each 
of whom had but ove leg. Surely 
there can be no sadder reflection 
than to think that amusement can 
be derived from the infirmities of 
our fellows! And when it is remem- 
breed that in the case I have speci- 


fied those who took part in the game 
were relics of those who manned the 
navy of England when the peace of 
Europe was broken and the security 
of our empire threatened, I think | 
have said enough to convince those 
who speculate commercially on this 
distressing contest that its omission 
from the annual programme would 
be advisable. If these gallant old 
tars—for they still preserve all their 
honest attributes—want to have 
their recreation in the open air, 
surely they can do so in sowe pri- 
vate ground, where their movements 
ean be seen by those who sympa- 
thise with their condition, not with 
those who speculate on their afflic- 
tions. 

I have not read much of the lite- 
rature of cricket beyond that which 
appears in the columns of what are 
called the morning journals, which, 
without any logical reason, are under- 
stood to be thedaily papers. Perhaps 
some of the authors, whose names 
are as dear to muscular Young 
Eton and Harrow as John Stuart 
Mill is to Miss Becker, or ‘ Quain’s 
Anatomy’ to Dr. Mary Walker, have 
related the incidents of the match 
which I mean to describe succinctly ; 
but at present I can only say that I 
have hunted it up in an old chronicle 
—very scarce, I may say, in the 
laconic language of the booksellers. 
Even if | have unwittingly repeated 
a story which has been already told, 
I can appeal to Mr. Godfrey Tar- 
ner, whose thoughtfully - delicious 
verses (good phrase that!) have 
often charmed your readers, for an 
ingenious an‘ conclusive defence. In 
the pages of a periodical conven- 
tionally known as ‘Our facetious 
contemporary,’ that gentleman has 
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already defended another friend who 
inadvertently repeated a moral idea 
apr wy sd conceived and expressed 

y the late Dr. Watts; and if I go 
over ground which has been already 
traversed, I shall, as I have said, 
confidently confide myself to his lite- 
rary guardianship. 

But I am forgetting this wonder- 
ful story, which is—at least in its 
most remarkable points—all about 
adog. We have not been sufficiently 
grateful to this useful and sagacious 
animal. Whenever we wish to de- 
scribe things as false or counterfeit, 
we recklessly prefix its appellation 
with what a gentleman of the press 
would designate as ‘a canine adjec- 
tive.’ Thus—as the grammarians 
say—we have dog-Latin, dog-sleep, 
dog-wheat, dog-rose, dog-grass, and 
dog-gerel. I should call my little 
story—dog-cricket, were it not that 
I am afraid my prefix would suggest 
some unfavourable consideration. 

The reader is probably wishing 
that I should come to the point— 
and here I am at it. Some forty 
years ago a game of cricket was 
played for a considerable stake at 
Harefield Common, near Rickmans- 
worth, between two gentlemen of 
Middlesex, on one side, and Mr. 
Francis Trumper, a farmer, residing 
at Harefield, and a thoroughbred 
sheep dog in his possession on the 
other. Before the game began the 
odds were five to one against Mr. 
Trumper and his faithfal compa- 
nion, but as the match proceeded, 
four to one was laid on the quadru- 
pedic wicket-keeper. In the first 
innings, the two gentlemen got 
three runs with the greatest diffi- 
culty. The dog stood near his 
master when he was going to bowl, 
and the moment the ball was hit, off 
started Fido after it in full speed 
and carried it back in his mouth to 
his master with equal velocity. 
Though the two, who had the first 


innings, made several long hits, the 
dog fielded so well that they never 
made more ata time than a single 
run. Mr. Trumper and his mate 
then went in, and the dog stood to 
his wicket ‘ like a man’ until he saw 
that it was advisable to run. Then 
he cantered past his master at a 
jadiciously-considered pace. The 
result of the first innings for ‘ man 
and dog’ was a grand total of jive. 
After luncheon, the two gentlemen 
again scored three in their second 
innings, one of them having been 
splendidly ‘caught out’ by Fido; 
when their competitors went to the 
wickets the betting being odds on 
‘the shepherd.” Two runs were 
scored for the long-tailed athlete, 
and the game was won with two 
wickets standing. Appended is the 
score :-— 


RICKMANSWORTH. 
First Innrnas. 


Mr. A. b. Trumper . 
Mr. B. b. Trumper . 


Mr. Trumper b. Mr. A. . 


Dog b. o.. 


Sxconp Lynrincs. 


Mr. A. b. Trumper . 
Mr. B. b. Trumper . 


Mr. Trumper, not out . 
Dog b. o.. ; 


It will be seen from the returns 
that the dog did not bat. Such is 
the story as I have read it in the old 
chronicle ; such is my small contri- 
bution to the history of cricket. 

T. F. OD. 














THE LOOP OF PEARLS. 


LADY resting in her garden bower 
Had dozed away the idle hour between 

The toilet’s labours and the evening’s rout. 
She was not beautiful ; she was not young. 
What most she lacked was that rare grace of mind 
To see ’twas time to rest beneath the shade 
Of her declining summers, matron-wise. 
The ravages of Time were palpable. 
Her eyes were rayless ; save that round their rims, 
As shot from suns down-sunk in clouds of eve, 
O’er her once heavenly cheek the wrinkles rayed. 
No cap confined her tresses in their flow: 
But, darkly streaked, like barks of weepivug birch, 
And silvered like their silver, with the touch 
Of years no soul about her dared to count, 
Her locks were bondaged in a loop of pearls. 





The pearls were pearls of price, such once as shone 
Beneath the waves of old Caer Arvon’s shore, 
The British ‘ perlyns ’ of our ancestors ; 

Or such as pay the diver’s toil who braves 
Dread monsters of the sea on far-off coasts 

Of Coromandel.—Better in the deep 

Their beauty had lain hid; a mockery here, 
They looked like lights of life pale burning out; 
Cold as snow-berries shrunk within themselves; 
With shuddering terror of the wintering year, 
Or gracious dews of morning, fixed and dead. 


Now, very drowsy was my lady, loth 

To quit her snug siesta ‘neath the ash. 

Yet pleasure, she termed ‘ duty,’ called her forth 
By a sweet voice: ‘twas that of a young girl 

Of her adoption, ‘ a poor, low-born thing,’ 

She had been heard to say, ‘ but useful—very.’ 
So Miriam, having duly called her, turned 

To follow on the lady’s steps. But she, 

Waving her regal hand, bade her remain 

And plugk away the slugs from the slimed twigs. 





But scatcely had she moved her homeward steps 
Ere something told her that her loop of pearls 

Had dropped the while she slept; for all her hair 
Lay loose.—Quick turned she feck, and sharply cried : 
* Miriam, give me my pearls; on yonder bench 
They needs must lie.’ But Miriam searched in vain. 
The lady watched. Then, seeing her distressed, 

Her young hands trembling—like the poplar-leaves 
That wore their whiteness inward like herself— 
Gave sudden entrance to an evil thought. 

‘ The pearls lie there—or did, until you came.’ 


With sad vague eyes that looked beyond the bower 

In dread ef something sweet beyond the bower 

And ready steps that would have fled thé bower, 

The child—she searce was more—turned soft and spoke, 
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* Madam, 1 see not—nay, nor have I seen—’ 
‘ Why tremble then ?” 

* Dear madam, on my knees !’ 
* You do confess it, then?’ 


‘I do—I do! 
Oh, blame no other—blame none else but me !’ 


In more disorder now, the lady’s locks, 

Shook by her passion, rolled disordered down. 
Her hand was on the bell that from the bower 
On winding wires conducted to the Hall : 
When, facing her—with a slight start, as one 
Caught unaware—there stood my lady’s son! 


‘ Here is a pretty end,’ she cried, ‘ of all 

Your constant spoiling of this evil child! 

This comes of all your luting and your fluting, 
Your poets, and your pastimes out of doors! 

She must have pearls, forsooth; wherewith to crown 
A beggar!—For a beggar to my door 

She came; @ r shall she quit it, quick !’ 
But, ‘ soft,’ cried Ernest, ‘ soft, good mother, soft!’ 
As, gently seizing on her arm to stay 

Her quick impetuous movement of retreat, 

He pointed to a skirting sweep of lawn. 
‘There—out upon the greensward, full in view, 
Grave as a judge, and wanting but the wig, 

Black as a negro, sober, quaint, and grim, 

Save for a loop of pearls about his neck 

(He there had flung just as he flung the worms 
Impatient from his beak when they refased 
Without a strife to leave their earthy bed 

To fill his cormorant maw)—a jackdaw hopped! 


Ernest, the pearls of price plucked from the bird 
And placed all silent in his mother’s hand ! 
Then last he spoke. 


* Mother, the days are gone 
For silence ’twixt us two.— Yon bowed-down head, 
Can you look on it and not own a tear? 
(As for your momentary baseless thoughts,— 
See! all her own are wide—she knew them not, 
And never shall she know the truth from me.) 
Miriam, look up!—Mother, last night my love 
Was all confessed ; and Miriam I implored 
‘To meet me here to take anew my vows— 
Here where I find her, seeking you, not me. 
She said she loved me not; refused to meet 
My mother’s son in secret and alone. 
I do believe she loves me ne’ertheless : 
But tender duty, fear to break the bond 
Of older love—more sacred scarce than mine 
For her—subdues her sweet soul to revolt 
Against itself—Mother, your eyes grow fierce. 
My fixed resolve, I’ve told: to win her mine, 
If love of mine can win her.—Take her hand, 
T do implore you: daughter will she prove, 
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Never a sweeter daughter to a mother.— 

You look as you could slay me. Yet a while 
Hear me with patience. I would fain have won 
Your full approval; won it on the ground 

Of her dear worth alone.—Nay, I will wait 

Till kinder thoughts shall move you—’ 


* Move me not 
To utter words shall part us! Never more, 
If you be son of mine, dare to repeat—’ 


* Why, then it must be now.—Miriam, your hand, 
You will not give it? Well, then, I must yield. 
But yet, before we three must for aye, 

A story have I which shall make the world 
Fairer for one whose sweet face is most fair 

To me behind its veil of sorrow worn 

And poverty unmerited. 


‘ One day, 
While climbing, boy-like, to yon jackdaw’s nest, 
T stumbled—loosed my holding—and so fell 
Some half-way down along this ash-tree’s bol! 
Tnto a hollow slipping with one foot, 
My heel came sudden with metallic ring 
Upon an iron casket hid within 
The ash-tree’s hollow. Open flew the lid— 
For I had struck it sharply on the worn 
And rusted asp—and out there rolled a scrol! 
All duly signed and sealed: its substance this, 
Fair-written ia my uncle’s well-known hanc<. 








‘ })iscarded early from his father’s house, 

An alien to his only brother’s heart, 

A homeless fugitive he took his way 

To distant lands: there wooed to love and won 
A lovely Jewess, Miriam her name. 

There died he; and beneath a shadeless palm 
Lies buried. (This another hand had writ 
Upon the margin.) Then the Jewish wife 
Like to another Hagar wandered wild, 

A little woman-Ishmael at her knee. 


* Mother, your heart was full of pity once.— 
The dying mother ‘neath this at on Be laid, 

While breathing her last breath ’twixt death and life, 
In speechful silence gave into your arms 

This child of love—my dusk-browed Miriam. 

Look on her; scorn her, hate her if you can. 

She is my cousin, and my uncle’s daughter. 

She is my chosen wife; my one sole love : 

All I have ever known of sweet and fair 

Since in your better youth your soul was fair, 

And I your one young son brought tears to you 
And love, and tender confidencé, and hope— 

Hope in all goodness where your presence move:!.— 


‘ You answer nothing. What am I to think? 
If e’er you dreamed that I have taught this child 
To wear my colours and to cast down yours, 
And war against you, making peace with me, 
You find your error now. She chooses you; 
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Me she discards. Take with her, then, the rest, 
My father’s lands and wealth. I stand alone. 
For never more shall hateful sight of me 

Cross path of hers or yours while life shall last.’ 


Now, while the youth was speaking, flushed and sore, 
Vexed thoughts were seething in the lady’s mind. 
Her one supremest trouble seemed to be 

How to retreat with honour and with grace. 

The field was lost she could not well deny. 

Her son she loved, as only mothers love. 

Miriam, she well believed, was true as fair, 

And her old heart reproached her for the girl.— 
But then—she ne'er was in such strait before: 
"Twas trying—cruel—bitter—and a shame! 

She could have dashed her head against the ash, 
And closed all with a flourish.—Did she so? 

She did--Oh, dear no, nothing of the kind! 


Her hands which had been busy with the pearls, 
Slow through the young girl’s ringlets drew the pearls 
Till all the dusky locks were ringed with pearls. 
You would have thought a peri* host had played 
At stringing snow-balls in a cedar’s shade 

Within the purlieus of some Eastern glade ; 

Or dusky night had dimpled into stars 

Out in the Milky Way.—’T was passing fair. 

So passing fair the lady thought the sight, 

That, turning quickly lest black envy’s shade 
Should rush between her and-her better self, 

She would have moved away. But, ere she moved, 
A deeper thought of tenderness stole in 

Of one who, dead and gone, had twined that string 
Of sea-stars through the cloud of her young hair 
When it rolled dark as Miriam’s.—So, all pale, 
Yet with a grace of heart which made her young 
Even in the shadow of her ample years, 

She took the glad-browed Miriam in her arms, 
And laid her on the bosom of her son ; 

‘Then laid her hand in her son’s hand—and wept. 


ELEANoRA L. Hervey 


* The words peri and fairy are one 





BLACK MONDAY. 
Q few Siew of the Sav Sea Wiades. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 


\ HY gazes Laura o’er the bounding brine ’ 
/ And why does Clara sit so pale atid pensive ? 
The business, I know, is none of mine, 

But still, I trust the question’s not offensive. 
Observe how Laura scans the ocean-line 

With shaded eyes, and glances comprehensive ; 
While Clara rests sad elbow upon sad knee, 
And sad cheek on sad hand, like Ariadne ! 


Ay, there’s the grievance! *Tis as old as pity ! 
The Fates inexorable, hard, and strange, 

Have driven back young Theseus to the City, 
Where he’s engaged upon the Stock Exchange. 
The Husbands’ Boat—so christened by the witty — 

Is bearing him beyond her vision’s range, 
And well our mournful Ariadne Latter-day 
Knows that he won’t come back again till Saturday. 


And Laura's grief is not all sympathetic— 

The Husbands’ Boat can carry lovers too ! 
And there’s a certain rifleman athletic, 

Who draws from Government his yearly screw 
For Civil Service—whom that energetic 

And snorting boat is bearing from her view : 
Wishing the office in realms diabolic 
He seeks Pall Mall—and feels pall-melancholic ! 


Meanwhile the Foreland snatches him from sight ; 
And he, and Clara’s loving spouse, to still a 
Depressing feeling of desertion, light— 
This his brown meerschaum—that his mild manilla. 
The ladies, most disconsolate in plight, 
Vainly seek comfort in their sea-side villa, 
[’ll bet my life on’t that you’ve never seen abodes 
Less homelike and more cheerless than marine abodes). 


So all the week they sigh beside the sea 
Through Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ;-- 
Hail the approach of Saturday with glee 
And make of it a holiday and high day ; 
And through the week surmising if ’twill be 
A wet and windy or a fine and dry day. 
On other days they’d sea, and sand, and rock exchange 
One for Pall Mall—the other for the Stock Exchange 
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Let's 
And 


the gentlemen are wretched too, 
n't find consolation at the Club, 


And keep late hours with billiards, whist, or loo ! 
Our fair friends’ fond belief I would not snub, 
But it’s in London chiefly some men do 
Enjoy their sea-side season—there’s the rub ! 


‘ One foot on sea’—sang Dorset 
I endorse it, Dorset ! 


Men are deceivers.’ 


—‘ one on shore set. 


But let that pass. Let, too, the long week pass, 
And lo! our pretty couple on the look-out,* 
Search the horizon closely with a glass, 
As if intent on cutting T. P. Cooke out 
In naval dramas of transpontine class. 
Neglected lies the fancy work they took out— 
When—well! the boat brings back their loved ones two to them 
So with that pleasant picture—here’s adieu to them ! 


* But this companion picture's lost, alas ! 
] = J 
Because the artist hadn’t brought his book out 


THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
Q tong Wacation Romance. 
CHAPTER IV. 


NOTHER week passed, quickly 
enough, far too quickly indeed 

to please me, for—I need scarcely 
say it—my one —— by day, my 
dream by night, was Mabel, nothing 
but Mabel. And yet, I said to my- 
self, a hundred times a day, it is 
worse than folly. How can I ever 
hope that she should think of me 
for an instant with more than pass- 
ing interest? I, the comparatively 
seal nobody, she, the matchless 
uty and wealthy heiress. I met 
her and her cousin with the Everards 
nearly every day, but I had no 
chance for anything more than ordi- 
res | conversation with my queen. 
still, when I remembered the 
unsolved ‘mystery in ——shire, and 
her more than curious recognition 
of myself, I could not but feel that 
there was more than a mere chance 
= my ultimate success. She was 
ways pleased to see me, I had no 
doukt of that. She liked me to 
talk to her, which I did often, to 
bring her flowers, which I ventured 


to do once or twice. So long as I 
had reason to think she was not 
utterly indifferent to me, I felt 
pretty well contented. Oh, if she 
had only five pounds a year instead 
of five thousand, how happy I should 
have been ! 

Between Colonel Irvine and my- 
self there existed—I felt in some 
undefinable way—a mutual mistrust. 
He certainly contrived that I never 
should have an a of hong 
conversation with his cousin. 
thing could have been more om. 
teous or pleasant than his manner 
to me, and we seemed to get on very 
well together. Still, I could see 
that of a set purpose he never would 
allow me to be alone with Mabel, 
and my one object was to defeat 
him. No matter how cautious and 

rded my behaviour, I saw that 
1e suspected me. What wonder if 
I took the most intense dislike to 
him? My impression was, by the 
time one short week was out, that 
my dislike and distrust of him wer: 
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only equalled by his dislike and dis- 
trust of me. But why should this 
be the case? I often asked myself. 
One evening, however, I found 
myself alone with Miss Irvine, even 
as on the first day I was introduced 
to her. But, alas! as is often the 


case when one wants to be particu- 
larly pleasant, I could scarcely say 
a word. She, too, seemed thought- 
ful. 


* Do you stay in Wiesbaden much 
longer, Mr. Seaforth ?” 

‘T really hardly know; my time 
is all my own. I should have left 
it long ago, but——’ 

‘ But Mr. Everard persuaded you 
to stop,’ she broke in. She paused 
fora moment afterwards, and then 
continued, somewhat constrainedly. 

‘We are going to leave to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ I exclaimed. ‘So 
suddenly! Oh, Miss Irvine, what a 
disappointment! I thought you 
were going to remain here for at 
least a fortnight longer.’ 

‘So did I. I only heard this 
afternoon that we are to go to Stras- 
bourg to-morrow, and then, I be- 
lieve, to Basle and Berne.’ 

* Have you no voice in the matter? 
I could not help asking. She co- 
loured slightly and replied— 

‘My cousin manages everything, 
thinking to save me trouble. He 
usually consults me, but on this 
occasion he has not.’ 

‘Do persuade him to stop a few 
days, Miss Irvine. I am sure you 
have only to say that you wish it, 
and the thing is settled.’ 

*You do not know the colonel,’ 
she answered, in a low, hurried 
voice. ‘If he has once made up 
his mind, no power on earth can 
make him change it; and I know 
that he has made up his mind to 
leave to-morrow.’ 

‘ But he is all kindness to you” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed he is. Mr. Sea- 
forth, I must ask you one question. 
Have you offended him ?’ 

‘I, Miss Irvine? It has been my 
constant endeavour to be on the 
best possible terms with him. I 
hope I am in no way the cause of 
your sudden departure.’ 

‘Oh, Ido not know what to think. 
IT am certain you have made the 
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colonel your enemy, somehow or 
other. Mr. Seaforth, what have you 
done ?” 

‘On my honour, nothing to offend 
him. Miss Irvine, I may have taken 
too great an interest in you. That, 
however, is not a fault, or, if it isa 
fault, it is one which I do not re- 
pent of.’ 

‘Oh, hush, Mr. Seaforth, pray 
hush!’ 

*I will be silent as to that. You 
leave Wiesbaden suddenly; you 
seem to imagine that I have offended 
your guardian ; you are under some 
vague impression that this fancied 
offence has something to do with 
your sudden departure. I only 
wish to remind you, Miss Irvine, 
that I am at liberty to come and go 
as I please, and am accountable to 
nobody for my actions. It is, then, 
possible that we shall meet in Swit- 
zerland. Still, if I thought such 
meeting would annoy you, I would 
return to England to-morrow.’ 

*Oh, Mr. Seaforth, is this fair?’ 

‘I know not,’ I answered in a low, 
passionate voice. ‘I only know that 
you have drawn me irresistibly to 
you, and I obey.’ 

‘Hush! hush! 
speak like this.’ 

‘One word more. I told you on 
the first day I spoke to you that | 
recognised your face. I have seen 
you before, no matter that we can- 
not explain the when and where; 
and I feel—heaven knows why—a 
sort of right to be near you, and to 
take un interest in all that concerns 
you. Ido not rank myself among 
the host of your admirers. All | 
ask is that we part this night firm 
friends—I ask no more.’ 

She looked up in my face and 
gave me for an instant her warm, 
white hand. There was a sweet, 
contented expression in her eyes. 
But oh! how strongly that one look 
brought back to my memory the 
face of the white lady upon the 
lawn at Daylesford. 

I had no further chance of talking 
to her. The colonel joined us, and 
said, in his pleasantest voice— 

‘ My cousin Mabei has, I dare say, 
told you that we are off to-morrow 
morning for Switzerland. She is 
getting pale, as I have no doubt you 


you must not 
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have observed, in this suffocating 
atmosphere ; and for my own part 
I own I long for a little fresh moun- 
tain air. You stay here for some 
time, probably, Mr. Seaforth ?” 

He knew as well as I did that I 
was in love with Mabel. He dis- 
liked me thoroughly—I felt that. I 
felt, too, that he was complacently 
speculating as to what I should do 
next; so I simply replied, in the 
frankest possible manner— 

‘Upon my word, colonel, we shall 
miss Miss Irvine and yourself ter- 
ribly. The place will seem quite 
different when you are gone. I have 
half a mind to pack up to-night, 
and be off to Switzerland to-morrow 
myself,’ 

He evidently had not expected so 
candid a reply, but he returned, 
promptly — 

‘Why don’t you, Mr. Seaforth? 
A young, strong fellow like you 
ought to be climbing Monte Rosa 
instead of lounging about a German 
watering-place.’ 

I kuew better than to rise to this 
artificial bait, so I merely replied— 

‘I think I fancy the T'yrol more 
than Switzerland, from all I hear. 
Tom Everard has been talking about 
the Oatler Spitz and the Stelvio. 
However, that is the sort of thing I 
never make a plan about, but gene- 
rally leave to impulse.’ 

I noticed that Mabel looked in- 
quiringly from one to the other of 
us, but evidently could make no- 
thing of it. She said— 

‘Then, perhaps, we may meet in 
Switzerland, Mr. Seaforth ? 

Oh, you pretty little goose, I 
thought, and said aloud— 

‘Quite possibly, Miss Irvine. 
Which route do you take, colonel ?’ 

‘Well, we shall be pretty well 
here, there, and everywhere,’ he an- 
swered, with bis sweetest smile. 

‘Precisely my case,’ I rejoined, 
laughing. ‘Then we are sure to 
meet.’ 

We parted at the door of their 
hotel, pleasantly enough. 

Bat, ah! how desolate I felt when 
Isat myself down in my own soli- 
tary apartment. It was indeed a 
blow to me, this sudden parting; 
and, for the first time in my life, I 
helieve, I felt thoroughly wretched. 


I passed a sleepless night, and at 
dawn I was sitting by the open win- 
dow. The sweet fresh air invigo- 
rated me, and as I looked forth upon 
the glowing sunrise I wondered how 
I could have allowed myself to feel 
so miserable.on the previous even- 
ing. Mabel was going to Switzer- 
land—what of that? Switzerland 
was not a large place; I should 
easily find her, and then—ah, then! 

But my spirits drooped again as 
I strolled through the gardens and 
salons of the Kursaal after break- 
fast. Everything reminded me of 
her, and every moment | seemed to 
fancy I saw her figure in the dis- 
tance, or heard her sweet voice near 
me. I visited all the places near 
at hand where we had been to- 
gether, and suffered sad remem- 
brance to feed upon itself. 

‘This will never do, I exclaimed, 
after a long reverie— 

*I myself must win with action, lest I wither 

by despair,” 
‘There is no reason on earth why I 
should stay another moment in 
Wiesbaden. 1’ll go back to the 
hotel, and be off by the evening 
train to somewhere or other.’ 

Acting on this resolution I walked 
hastily back, and, without further 
loss of time commenced packing. 

In the midst of this operation 
letters from England were brought 
to me. There was only one that 
externally promised to be at all in- 
teresting, and that was from Major 
Wray. The letter contained a mix- 
ture of gossip, good advice, and 
cynical remarks, and was, as usual, 
very entertaining; but it was only 
the last part of the letter that I read 
over more than once. It ran as 
follows :— 

‘You ask me, my dear boy, if I 
know anything about a Colonel 
Irvine. 1 presume you must mean 
James Irvine, of the —th. Yes, I 
knew him intimately now a good 
many years ago, but latterly I have 
entirely lost sight of him. I am 
glad you referred to me in this 
matter, for, between ourselves, I 
should not recommend you or any 
one else to select James Irvine for 
a bosom friend. Mind, I am speak- 
ing only from what I used to know 
of him, and he may be a very dif- 
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ferent man now. In his day he 
was one of the best-known men 
about town, and succeeded in run- 
ning through a very tolerable for- 
tune. After that I imagine he lived 
on his wits and his relations. I 
know that for a long time his affairs 
were so involved that he was obliged 
to keep out of England. I own that 
Iam rather surprised to hear that 
he is guardian to Mabel Irvine. I 
knew her father and mother well, 
and I cannot understand it alto- 
gether. I am told that the Court 
of Chancery appointed him. If he 
is anything like what he used to be 
he is bold and unscrupulous, and 
I should not like to trust him quite 
so near so much money, for you 
have been rightly informed as to 
Mabel’s fortune. She will be mis- 
tress, on coming of age, of some five 
or six thousand a year: that’s worth 
thinking about, my boy, and ought 
not to stand in the way of your 
falling in love with her. When you 
are writing again I should like to 
know how Irvine behaves to her. 
I have an impression that if she 
dies unmarried the bulk of her for- 
tune goes to him.’ With these preg- 
nant words the major bade me adieu. 

My mind was made up at once. 
I would rejoin them ere long and 
win Mabel if I could. It was ter- 
ribly clear that Colonel Irvine’s in- 
terest lay in keeping Mabel unmar- 
ried; or, jealous thought! in marry- 
ing her himself, or in her death! 
The first alternative he could not 
hope for; the second—well, why 
not? How kind and tender was 
his manner to her. How he seemed 
to anticipate her every wish. It 
might be something more than pos- 
sible that he had destined his beau- 
tiful cousin for his bride. Failing 
his achieving that! Oh, no; the 
thought was too horrible. And yet 
men have perpetrated great crimes 
for much less than six thousand a 
year. But I felt that I was not in 
a fit state to reason calmly ; I was 
exaggerating every aspect of the 
case. However, I would join them 
before long, not too soon, not in too 
obvious a hurry. Oh, if I could but 
win herself, the colonel might rj 
all the thousands a year as far as 
was concerned. 


That evening I went to Frank- 
fort, and the next day to Heidelberg, 
where I stayed ashort time. Thence 
to Basle, and so to Lucerne. I fell 
in at every stage with an overpower- 
ing amount of British tourists, 
most of whom bored me excessively ; 
but at Lucerne I became acquainted 
with an English family who had 
met the Irvines at Chamounix. 
From them I casually learned that 
the colonel was going on to the Lake 
of Geneva, and intended to make a 
halt at an hotel close to the Chateau 
de Chillon. That was enough for 
me. The close of another week 
found me at Vevay, and the next 
evening I was under the same roof 
as Mabel. 

Purposely I did not arrive till 
late, but I was aware of Mabel’s 
habits, and determined to profit by 
my knowledge and steal a march 
upon the colonel. So I was up 
early the next morning, and sat for 
a long time gazing upon the blue 
expanse of water stretched before 
me. 

My window commanded the en- 
trance to the hotel from the terrace, 
and at about half-past seven I saw, 
as I fully expected I should see, 
going out upon the terrace the 
queenly figure of Mabel Irvine. 

I wai to see which direction 
she would take. She stood upon 
the terrace for some time, evidently 
delighting in the beautiful scene 
before her. Then I watched her go 
towards a little arbour at a distant 
corner of a lower terrace. I hurried 
out of the hotel, and approaching 
the arbour from another direction, 
obtained a full view of her of whom 
I was in search without her being 
aware of my proximity. 

I thought that she did not look 
happy—not so bright and free from 
care as she had seemed at Wies- 
baden. Her eyes were turned 
dreamily towards the sparkling lake, 
and for some time I forbore to break 
in upon her reverie. But there 
was no time to lose, so I yentured 
nearer. 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Iryine.’ 

She started from her seat, and a 
warm flush suffused her counte- 
nance, and there was a happy ex- 
pression in her eyes. 
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‘Is it really you, Mr. Seaforth? 
You have contrived to hunt us out, 
then ?” 

‘Yes, and without much diffi- 
culty.’ 

* Were you so determined to find 
us?” 


‘I think, when we parted, I had 
quite made up my mind that we 
should meet again.’ 

‘Is not this a lovely spot, Mr. 
Seaforth? A thousand times plea- 
santer than that horrid Wiesbaden.’ 

‘Don’t call Wiesbaden horrid, 
please, Miss Irvine. I am sure I 
was very well contented there: in- 
deed, I think I owe it. an immea- 
surable debt of gratitude.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad it did you good! 
Of course you mean you are grate- 
ful to the baths.’ 

The bright look had faded from 
her face as she said these words, so 
wilfully misunderstanding me, in so 
hurried a manner, that I could not 
speak at first; but hearing a well- 
known measured step not far be- 
hind, I answered— 

‘To be sure—they were the plea- 
santest things imaginable——’ 

‘What, Mr. Seaforth!’ exclaimed 
a silvery voice behind me, ‘ this is 
a pleasure! Not having come across 
your track for more than a fortnight 
{ thought we had lost you alto- 
gether.’ 

It was the colonel who spoke, and 
now shook me warmly by the hand. 

* Yes, colonel, and I was just tell- 
ing Miss Irvine that 1 found you 
out without much difficulty.’ 

‘I wish you had come three days 
ago, at the same time that we did,’ 
he continued, ‘and we might have 
had some rambles together up the 
hills behind the hotel. As it is, I 
have had letters this morning sum- 
moning us to Paris at once to meet 
Mabel’s lawyer on important busi- 
ness,’ 

A look of disappointment and 
surprise overshadowed Mabel’s face. 

‘It is unayoidable, my dear girl,’ 
said her cousin, as he observed the 
cloud. ‘If you will have estates to 
be managed you must have a little 
trouble now and then. I heartily 
wish there was some duenna here 
under whose charge I could leave 
you, and I would run to Paris and 
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back myself and save you the annoy- 

one, But that is out of the ques- 
ion.’ 

‘ When must wego, Cousin James?’ 

‘ Well, we must go to Geneva this 

morning and catch the evening ex- 


press. Breakfast is quite ready.’ 

Mabel, pale and silent, rose from 
her seat and took the arm he cour- 
teously offered her, while he said to 
me, ‘Doubtless we shall see you 
again before we go, Mr. Seaforth ?’ 

I merely bowed, I could say no- 
thing. My heart was too full for 
utterance. I firmly believed that 
that smooth man had lied to both 
of us. 

The glory of the scene before me 
mocked my senses, and the un- 
broken calm of the blue lake below 
contrasted strongly with the storm 
that raged within me. There was 
but one ray of comfort. James 
Irvine evidently thought that Mabel 
entertained something more than a 
mere liking for me, and he was de- 
termined to se te us. 

But whatever might have been 
his determination, how true or how 
falsé might have been his statement 
concerning urgent business in Paris, 
luck on this occasion was on my 
side. On coming out of the hotel 
after breakfast, Colonel Irvineslipped 
upon the granite steps and severely 
sprained his foot. To leave that 
day was clearly out of the ques- 
tion. 

In the course of the afternoon | 
ventured to call at their salon and 
ask how the colonel was. He was 
lying on the sofa, evidently suffering 
great pain, but he did not allow the 
pain to make him outwardly irri- 
table, though I saw he had to make 
great efforts to subdue his temper 
when he saw me. 

‘ This is a very unfortunate acci- 
dent, colonel; I hope it won’t in- 
valid you for long.’ I am afraid it 
was my turn to say something that 
was not quite the truth. 

‘I was sure you would pity me, 
Mr. Seaforth. As yon gay, it is 
most unfortunate.’ 

* Can I be of any service to you?’ 
I asked; and I could not forbear 
adding: ‘ Can I telegraph to Miss 
Irvine’s lawyer for you, and explain 
how you are detained ?” 
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* You are most thoughtful ; but a 
letter will arrive there in ample 
time.” 


He took care to keep up ee 
ances, for he certainly sent a letter 
to Paris, directed, at all events, to 
some one of the same name as 
Mabel's lawyer. 

The pain in his foot must have 
been unquestionably very great, and 
the native doctor who attended him, 
till an English practitioner arrived 
from Geneva, did not do him much 
good. He jealously kept Mabel 
with him as much as possible, but 
was of course unable to prevent her 
from taking out-door exercise occa- 
sionally. Here was my long-desired 
opportunity, and I made the most 
of it. 

But it was not till I found that 
Colonel Irvine was rapidly recover- 
ing, that I ventured again upon 
such language as I had used that 
last evening at Wiesbaden. Mabel 
and I had climbed some little way 
up a hill behind the hotel, and sat 
beneath the shade of a huge chest- 
nut. Before us lay Lake Leman’s 
loveliest scenery, and it was only 
natural that I should quote ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ Then I felt that the time 
was come, and I began : 

* Do you still think, Miss Irvine, 
that your cousin still dislikes me as 
much as you thought he did at 
Wiesbaden ? 

‘The impression has grown 
stronger with time,’ she added, in a 
low voice. ‘I have no doubt about 
it, Mr. Seaforth.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, for I mean 
to have a little conversation with 
him to-merrow.’ 

‘ Oh, he will mot be rude to you; 
he never could be to anybody.’ 

‘I know well enough he will 
listen attentively to all I have to 
say; but in this matter I would 
rather count him my friend than my 
enemy.’ 

‘ What do you want to talk to 
him about? she asked, somewhat 


‘You know as well as I do, 
Mabel. No—don’t attempt to rise. 
You must bear calmly all that I 
have to say.’ 


IT could see that she was greatly 
agitated. 

‘From the first moment I saw 
you, [loved you. Till I saw you,I 
never knew what love meant. I 
never breathed a passionate word to 
any woman—my whole heart has 
been reserved for you. I don’t 
pretend to be ignorant that you are 
rich and that I am comparatively 
poor. I can only say that your 
fortune makes no difference to me. 
Nobody, of course, will believe me 
when I say so—that I cannot help. 
I only ask you to believe me. Oh, 
Mabel—dearest Mabel, give me one 
word of hope!’ 

She said nothing, but her silence 
was more eloquent than words. I 
took the small white hand, and held 
it unresisting, and I knew that it 
was to be mine. 

Oh, golden moments of delicious 
outpourings of first and innocent 
young love! Sweet oasis of en- 
tranced calm amid the parched 
desert of a weary and hard-hearted 
world ! 

It was agreed that I should speak 
to the colonel the next morning. 
Mabel feared for the result. ‘ Her 
cousin had always told her that she 
should not dream of marrying till 
she was four or five-and-twenty, 
and he had made short work of 
many of Mabel’s admirers. She had 
not encouraged any—oh no, she had 
never had even the least little bit of 
love for anybody—but foolish young 
men who had danced with her half 
a dozen times would fall madly in 
love with her, and rush off to the 
colonel and implore his permission 
to propose for Miss Irvine. It 
appeared that they generally left 
the colonel’s presence crestfallen 
and low. How would it fare with 
me?’ 

‘Mind you keep your temper 
with Cousin James,’ was Mabel’s last 
warning. 

I certainly felt somewhat nervous 
the next morning, and I could 
scarcely touch my breakfast. It was 
not that I felt any fear of losing 
Mabel—all the cousins and guar- 
dians in the world should not keep 
her from me when she was of age, 
which would be in about six months’ 
time. That I had quite made up 
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my mind about. But, being in- 
stinctively aware of Colonel Irvine's 
dislike of myself and his ible 
designs upon Mabel and her fortune, 
I could not help feeling that much 

— upon my interview with 


ni fter breakfast I went up stairs 
and knocked at the door of their 
salon. The colonel’s silvery voice 
bade me enter. Mabel, pale and 
silent, sat by the open window: the 
colonel was delicately paring an 
apple, and greeted me pleasantly. 
But I was sure that he divined the 
object of my early visit, and was 

to snub and dismiss me 

his usual politeness. Resolved 

to be neither snubbed or dismissed, 

my self-possession returned to me, 
and I felt ready for the strife. 

After a few minutes’ ordinary con- 
versation, I said— 

‘If you are not busy just now, 
colonel, I should be glad of a little 
serious talk with you on an im- 
portant matter.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, my dear Mr. Sea- 
forth: any advice I can give you, 
you shall have, cheerfully. You 
need not go away, Mabel. I have 
no doubt Mr. Seaforth’s important 
matter can be discussed in your 
presence.’ 

She stood irresolute and fright- 
ened at the door which led to her 
room. 

‘Excuse me, colonel: I think it 
is not possible.’ 

I opened the door for Mabel, and 
she out of the salon. 

ow, Mr. Seaforth, what is this 
business which cannot be discussed 
in the presence of my ward ?” 

‘ Your ward herself, Colonel Ir- 
vine.’ 

‘I guessed as much. You might 
have spared her the trouble of 
leaving the room, for I simply de- 
cline holding any discussion with 
you on that subject.’ 

* May L ask why ? 

‘I am not in the habit, sir, of 
giving my reasons for my actions.’ 

‘ But, surely, Colonel Irvine, in 
such a matter as this, where Mabel’s 
happiness is concerned ——’ 

* Mabel’s happiness! Good hea- 
vens! Mr. Seaforth, [ am astonished 
at your presumption. I must ask 
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you to speak of my cousin as Miss 
Irvine, and to leave her happiness 
to me.’ 

‘I can do neither the one nor the 
other. Your cousin permits me to 
call her Mabel, and is prepared to 
intrust her happiness to me—and, 
therefore, colonel, I think you are 
bound to hear patiently all I have 
to urge upon this matter.’ 

* Mr. Seaforth, with the greatest 

t for your opinion, I beg to 
differ from you. I assure you it is 
worse than useless to continue this 
discussion. Allow me to wish you 
good-morning. 

‘Colonel Ie Irvine, I think I have 
some sort of right toask you why 
you treat mein this manner. If I 
was a beggar out of the streets your 
condact could be hardly different.’ J 

‘You have hit it precisely,’ re- 
turned the colonel, blandly. ‘For 
all 1 know to the contrary you may 
be a beggar out of the streets. Of 
course, you will urge that you are 
not; bat you really must excuse 
me, Mr. Seaforth, if, in discharge of 
my duty towards my ward, I decline, 
once and for all, entertaining for a 
moment a preposterous proposal 
from a young gentleman of whom'I 
know positively nothing.’ 

* Tam aware,’ I retorted, ‘ that the 
name of George Seaforth is not so 
well known as that of James Irvine.’ 
He looked sharply at me as if he 
suspected a hidden meaning in my 
words. I continued: ‘ Still, I think 
I can prove my identity and po- 
sition in the world if you will allow 
me.” 

‘ Mr. Seaforth, I wish to put an 
end to an interview which can only 
be unpleasant to both of us. Under- 
stand me clearly, if you please: I 
unreservedly and irrevocably de- 
cline to hear another word from you 
with regard to my ward. If you are 
the gentleman you profess to be, 
you will at once leave this room, 
and, I might add, this hotel.’ 

I looked at him steadily. 

* You think, Colonel Irvine, that I 
am merely an adventurer—a for- 
tune-hunter ?” 

The colonel shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘In fact, you suspect my mo- 
tives?” 

N 
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The faintest possible smile was 
the only reply. 

* Does it not occur to you, Colonel 
Irvine, that I have, perhaps, better 
reasons for suspecting yours ?” 

I had let my temper get the better 
of me, and directly I had said these 
words, I would have given anything 
to recall them—but it was too late. 
I saw the contemptuous expression 
give way to one of anger, not un- 
mixed, it struck me, with alarm. I 
saw that to recede from my position 
would be fatal: there was nothing 
for it but to maintain it boldly. 

* You think that I am a poor man, 
and desire to gain possession of 
your cousrin’s fortune. A censorious 
world, colonel, might be inclined to 
say the same of you.’ 

The shot was not without its 
effect. He turned livid with rage: 
but, with a wonderful effort, he 
mastered it, and said, coolly— 

‘That is an observation I must 
leave some one else to reply to.’ 

He limped to Mabhel’s door— 
knocked loudly, and called to her to 
come in. She obeyed, pale and 
trembling. 

‘ This gentleman, Mabel,’ he began 
in the most cutting tones, ‘has, 
with a delicacy and refinement of 
manner I was not prepared for, done 
you the honour to propose for you. 
I have felt it my duty, standing as 
I doin the position of your nts, 
and armed with full tend ony to 
firmly decline that proposal. Mr. 
Seaforth refuses to accept my deci- 
sion on the grounds that I am 
anxious to secure your fortune for 
myself. I must now leave you to 
deal with him.’ 

It was a clever move, no doubt; 
only it was too clever; besides, it 
was cruel to her. But every suspi- 
cion of mine was confirmed: Mabel 
was not for me, because he had des- 
- her, or her fortune, for him- 
self. 

‘ Have you nothing to say, Mabel, 
in answer to this vile calumny upon 
me? Do you, too, suspect me of 
such vile intentions ? 

‘Oh no, Cousin James—how can 
you ask me?’ 

* You have your answer, sir,’ he 
said, with something of triumph in 
his voice, ‘ You will perhaps now 
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see the propriety of leaving the 
room, unless you would force me to 
summon the servants to compel 


* You have now the advantage of 
me, Colonel Irvine,’ I replied, in a 
calm tone. ‘It was your own insulting 
behaviour that made me say those 
words. In six months’ time your 
cousin will be freed from your con- 
trol. But I tell you, as I have told 
her, that I loved her the first mo- 
ment that I saw her. I say, too, that 
though I may neither see nor speak 
to her for half a year, I shall love 
her then, even as I love her now; 
and I will farther add that her 
fortune is nothing to me’—the 
colonel laughed outright—‘ for I 
am wealthier than she is.’ 

I took her hand and pressed it 
warmly; bowed to the colonel, who 
simply stared in amazement, and 
left the room. 

That same morning I left the 
hotel and started for England. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was quite true, I was wealthier 
than Mabel Irvine. I had only been 
sure of it myself within a few days. 
I have said that at my aunt’s decease 
there was a great deal for me to do. 
There were several legacies and be- 
quests to be attended to, and I was 
left residuary legatee. I had antici- 
pated that ten thousand pounds 
would be the very outside of what I 
might get beyond five hundred a 
year she had specifically left me; 
but, on a regular and thorough 
search being instituted by my eoli- 
citors, security after security, in- 
vestment after investment came to 
light, and on realising I found my- 
self possessed of something like one 
hundred and fifty thousand ponnds. 
Consequently I might say, without 
boasting, that I was richer than 
Mabel. Why had I not told her 
this? Simply, I suppose, because 
I was, for the time, romantic, and 
wished to see if she loved me as I 


was. 

‘What am I really going to do 
now?’ I asked myself en route from 
Geneva to Paris. I had thought of 
a hundred courses of action, but had 
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settled upon none. I believe one 
notion was to file an affidavit in 
Chancery, setting forth my Piped 
that Colonel Irvine was not 

per person to have the node of 
the Court's ward. Another was to 
buy up the colonel’s debts and any 
paper of his I might find floating 
about. Another was persistently to 
hover round Mabel till her next 
birthday, then to tuck her under my 
arm, and wish the ‘goss! good 
morning. Why, indeed, was I going 
back to England at all ? 

I had acted upon impulse, and I 
imagine that on this occasion I did 
right. I had, in a way, a 
myself not to see or speak to 
Mabel for six months. In fact, I 
had recognised the authority of the 
guardian. ‘Itis possible,’ I thought, 
‘that I may have wronged him. He 
may have acted from the purest 
motives. What a fool I was to give 
way to my jealous imaginings—and 
yet-——’ 

No, try as I would, I could not 
get over my intuitve perception that 
James Irvine meant to have Mabel’s 
six thousand a year. What would 
be his next move? I wondered. He 
could easily satisfy himself whether 
or not I had spoken the truth when 
I said I was rich. Knowing, as he 
must know, that Mabel loved me, 
to what further excuse could he 
resort? 

I stayed a few days in Paris, and 
on my arrival in London I found 
the following letter awaiting me at 
my chambers in the Temple: 


‘Smm,—It is with considerable diffi- 
culty, as you will easily understand, 
that I voluntarily hold any further 
communication with you. I frankly 
admit that it is the last words you 
used at parting that induce me to 
do so. You said you were wealthier 
than my ward. Permit me to re- 
mind you that you had always— 
somewhat obtrusively, it may be— 
given us to understand that you 
were, if anything,a poor man. It 
is not my fault if I felt it my duty 
fF act SO aoe your own representa- 

I have now to say is this: 
it pal and my cousin are of the 
same mind six months hence, I 
pledge myself to use no influence I 


may have to prevent your union. 
In the meantime, I hold you to the 
resolution you expressed of not see- 
ing or speaking to, and, I must add, 
having any communication what- 
ever with Miss Irvine, 
‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘ James Irvine.’ 


What was the meaning of this? 
I could not understand it altogether, 
and at the earliest opportunity I 
sought out Major Wray, confided the 
whole circumstances to him, and 
laid this letter before him. 

‘You don’t exactly understand 
this letter, my dear boy, don’t you? 
Weil, I think I do. James Irvine 
knows very well that when his 
cousin is of age his control ceases 
over her and her fortune, and she 
will be free to marry whom she 

leases, But you will observe that 

e has still six months before him. 
He binds you down to not seeing or 
communicating with Mabel for that 
time. Thenceforth he makes a virtue 
of necessity, and will kindly under- 
take to oppose none of the influence 
he may have to your union. Now?’ 

* You mean, major, that he hopes 
that the lapse of time may conquer 
Mabel’s affection for me?’ 

‘I don’t know what he hopes,’ re- 
turned the major, grimly; ‘but I 
am pretty sure he mans to make 
the most of those six months for 
his own advantage. At the end 
of those six months, you, doubtless, 
will be weleoome—but it may be too 
late,’ 

‘Good heavens! major, you don’t 
seriously think ——’ 

‘I think nothing,’ interrupted he; 
*I merely offer a suggestion. Re- 
member I once knew this Colonel 
Irvine well. Take my advice. Your 
time is all your own; you have 
ample means. Go&broad again, em- 
ploy what measures you think fit, 

ut keep a watch upon the colonel. 
You will soon discover what his 
game is, and you must act accord- 


in 

vi lost no time in following the 
major’s counsel, and within four- 
and-twenty hours I was on my way 
to Paris. 

I made no doubt that, once freed 
from my presence, Mabel’s guardian 
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would endeavour to make himself 
more Pleasing than ever to her, and 
would do everything in his power 
to make her happy and contented. 
He would most probably, I reasoned, 
continue travelling about in Swit- 
zerland, and possibly would recross 
the Alps, and spend the winter 
either in Rome again or in Naples. 
Indeed, I had heard him hint as 
much ; and I persuaded wyself that 
I should soon be on their track. 

Vain hope! I found that they 
had quitted the hotel near Chillon 
the day after my departure, and had 
gone to Geneva. I found the hotel 
they had been staying at there, and 
on inquiry was told that Colonel 
and Miss Irvine had gone to the 
Pyrenees. This was all the indica- 
tion of their route that the colonel’s 
servant had left behind. No matter; 
to the Pyrenees went I; but I soon 
found that I was off the track, and 
could get no trace of them from any 
quarter. I caused the most diligent 
inquiries to be made, and scattered 
my napoleons freely in every di- 
rection. It was to no purpose. It 
was evident to me that the colonel 
had left behind a false impression of 
the route he intended taking. I 
visited Rome and Naples—no sign 
there. I left at both places secret 
instructions, and returned, weary 
and disappointed, to England. 

It was Christmas-time, but not a 
merry one tome. I had long since 
had dark forebodings that the colonel 
intended to get hold of Mabel’s for- 
tune by fair means or by foul; and 
here was I utterly powerless to 
counteract him. This thought 
haunted me night and day, and I be- 
came ill and restless. One wretched, 
dark January day I determined that 
I could stay in London no longer; 
and the idea occurred to me to go 
down to Daylesfprd. Yes, and I 
would endeavour to penetrate the 
mystery of the old house by the 
river, and perhaps—a half shudder 
ran through me—I should again 
see Mabel there as I had seen her 
first. I went down to ——shire that 
evening by the express. 

I not been in a miserably 
restless state I do not sup I 
should have done anything half as 
foolish as go down by that train. 
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The night was bitterly cold, and the 
morning still colder when I arrived 
at the station. I had to wait some 
time befure I could get a conveyance, 
and in a wretched, drizzling dawn I 
arrived at Daylesford. 

The old housekeeper, who had 
lived with my aunt for many years, 
took care of the house; and much 
sur was she to see me arrive 
at this strange hour. But the dining- 
room was soon made ready for me, 
and a cheerful fire was soon blazing 
upon the hearth. 

I had had a wearisome journey, 
and felt thoroughly tired ; but I had 
been thinking so much ‘of the last 
time I was at Daylesford, and of that 
strange evening’s fishing, and all 
that had happened since, that I felt 
it would be impossible to think of 
rest till I had found my way up to 
the old house by the river—if, in- 
deed, that old house really existed 
otherwise than in the fancies of my 
brain. So I had some breakfast, and 
immediately afterwards set out for 
the river. I carried no fishing-rod 
with me now. I walked along the 
bank till I came to the open place 
where I had sat down, upon the last 
occasion, to wait for sunset. There 
was the large oak under which | 
slept ; there was the root over which 
I tripped, and the stone against 
which my head had struck. Now, 
then, to pierce the mystery. Was it 
a dream that I had had when I was 
in that place last, or was it all 
reality? I should soon know. 

My heart beat quickly as I struck 
into the wood; but it was not so 
thick as I expected to find it. In- 
stead of being dense and difficult to 
pass, there was a well-trodden path 
close to the bank of the river, and 
after a quarter of an hour’s walking I 
found myself on open ground again, 
and some little way farther on the 
stream divided, and I came upon the 
springs. No deep and swift-run- 
ning river, no quaint old house; yet 
somewhere up here I had once seen 
both, and Mabel Irvine looking from 
the window. A strange and unde- 
finable dread came over me. Could 
it be that I had seen her in some 
ghostly manner for some terrible 


purpose ? , 
I walked back hastily to Dayles- 
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ford. All night I sat in the recess 

of the dining-room window, gazing 
poh upon the lawn towards the 
shrubbery, fearing, yet hoping, that 
I again might see the phantom—if 
phantom indeed it was. But the 
night passed away and the vision of 
Mabel Irvine came not. I stayed at 
Daylesford for a week, but nothing 
happened. Then I could bear the 
solitude no longer, and rushed back 
to town. 

Winter passed away — March 
came: in April Mabel would be of 
age. I felt that the time had come 
to go and search for her again 
myself. I should say that all this 
time I had kept inquiry alive 
through certain agents both in 
England and on the Continent, but 
they had failed in obtaining any 
accurate information of James Ir- 
vine and his ward. The middle of 
April found me at Munich. 

I can give no reason why I went 
there. I had chosen to go up the 
Rhine and see Wiesbaden once 
again, but I could not bear to stay 
there after being rerainded so pain- 
fully yet so sweetly of my darling. 
I passed through Frankfort, and, as 
I have said, found myself at Mu- 
nich. Thence, after a few days’ rest- 
less sojourn, I went to Innsbruck. 
I had brought my fly-rod with me, 
and thought to while away the weary 
hours by trout fishing in the Tyrol, 
for I knew not which way to bend 
my steps, and I had to remain as 
way yas I might, in hopes that 

fore long I should have some 
definite intelligence of Colonel Ir- 
vine and Mabel, from the active 
agents I employed and stimulated 
with generous pay. From Inns- 
bruck I passed the Brenner, and 
eventually took up my quarters at 
@ little inn in the heart of the 
Tyrol. 

Anything to pass away the time 
while waiting for intelligence of 
Mabel. It nearly drove me mad at 
times, thinking that if I could but 
find her, I had but to claim her as 
my own; and then there was the 
ever-haunting suspicion of some 
dark treachery on the part of James 
Irvine. For what could be the 
meaning of this mysterious disap- 
pearance? . 


May came, but no accurate intel- 
ligence from my agents. At last, 
from the London office, I received a 
somewhat hopeful letter stating 
that there was reason for sup 
that the two sought-for persons nad 
been traced at last, and I was 
markedly told that I ‘could not do 
better than remain where I was, as 
there was good reason to believe 
that the two persons I was in search 
of answered to the description of 
two persons who had lately crossed 
the Austrian frontier in Italy and 
had been seen in Verona. Oh! was 
it possible that Mabel was even now 
in the Tyrol? I waited in terrible 
impatience and suspense for further 
news. 

Odd as it may appear to any 
reader of this story who is not an 
angler, trout fishing was the one 
thing that kept me comparatively 
calm. I firmly believe that if it had 
not been for this employment, I 
should have worried myself into 
something bordering on idiocy. Day 
after day I wandered along the 
lovely mountain streams, and for 
the time I forgot the excitement 
under which I was labouring. One 
morning I started for a stream 
about a couple of miles distant, 
which I had visited only once 
before, hoping to have a good day’s 
sport. It was a lovely day, and 
there was a gentle breeze, but I 
had not been on the bank an hour 
when clouds came up, the wind died 
away, and it began to rain as it only 
can rain in a mountainous country. 
Not a fish would rise, and soon after 
noon I plodded back to mine inn. 

To my great surprise I found an 
Englishman sitting in the little 
salle-a~manger. He was enjoying a 
hearty dinner, and seemed inclined 
to be communicative. As it hap- 
pened, I was not in a humour to 
disappoint him, and we fell into 
conversation. To m y great astonish- 
ment he soon addressed me by my 
name. 

He was a tall and tolerably well- 
dressed man, but [ saw at once that 
he was not altogether what I should 
call a gentleman. At first I put him 
down as a species of commercial 
traveller, but that character did not 
altogether suit him, though I could 
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not help thinking it was the cha- 
racter he assumed. 

* Will you excuse me,’ I said, 
after some further talk,‘ if I ask 
you how you come to know my 
name? You call me, very properly, 
Mr. Seaforth, but there is no livre 
des voyageurs here, and it puzzles 
me how you know me, as | do not 
easily forget faces, and I do not 
remember ever to have seen you 
before.’ 

*I was waiting for you to come to 
that, sir,’ he replied, with a smile. 
* My name is Meadows—Inspector 
Meadows. I dare say, as a lawyer, 
you have heard of me?’ 

‘Certainly—of the detective force. 
But I can hardly think you can be 
looking after me.’ 

* Well—yes, I am, sir; but don’t 
alarm yourself—not on a criminal 
charge. You and me, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, dropping his voice toa whis- 
per, ‘are looking for the same 
person.’ 

* Do you mean——? 

* Yes, sir; Colonel James Irvine. 
On a charge of forgery; committed 
now six years ago upon a certain 
firm. The senior partner, for reasons 
of his own—family reasons, I be- 
lieve (weak reasons, sir, in my 
opinion, if you will allow me to say 
80)—declined to prosecute. That 
senior partner is lately dead, and the 
survivors —who ain't acquainted 
with sentimental notions—have in- 
structed me to find the colonel out. 
I have been on hiw for the last two 
months, and I have reason to sup- 
ae that I am not far off him now. 
n the course of my inquiries I 
found you was looking for the 
colonel, too, and had duly instructed 
certain other parties. We are both 
on the track, sir, and I thonght as 
we might work together. It’s not a 
felony as urges you, sir? he added, 
inquiring|ly. i 

* No—it is not,’ said I, not much 
liking the partnership. ‘ Mine is a 
very different motive.’ 

‘Ah—to be sure. It’s not my 
business to inquire into that. Allow 
me to offer you a glass of cham- 
pagne, sir? No? Well, perhaps 

ou are right. Manufactured on the 
hine, I dare say : but it fizzes well, 
and it ain’t too sweet. Now, sir, to 
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business, if you please. Candidly, 
have you any certain information ? 

* Mr. Meadows, I have no wish to 
mix my business with yours. Mine, 
as you observed, is no case of legal 
felony. And I am bound to say that 
I am shocked to hear that you are 
after the colonel on so serious @ 
charge. Believe me, I cannot help 
you.” 

* Sentiment again,’ sighed the in- 
spector. ‘Tbe morbid desire to 
shield crime is one of the worst 
symptoms of the age. Not speaking 
personally, I assure you, sir; but I 
encounter that desire daily in the 
course of my professional duties. 
Fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, are always ready with 
excuses for a delinquent relative. 
1 had a cousin, sir, a first cousin by 
the mother’s side, who, in a moment 
of weakness, embezzled certain 
moneys the property of his em- 
ployers; in fact, he walked off with 
upwards of three thousand pounds, 
I was instructed in the case, and 
duty bade me be deaf to the voice 
of nature. I did my duty, sir, and 
tracked my connection on the 
mother’s side to Moscow. Even- 
tually he was convicted at the Old 
Bailey, and I was sorry for him. 
But sentiment, sir, must give way 
to duty.’ 

* Mr. Meadows, I cannot, of course, 
but respect the dictates of your con- 
science. But I tell you honestly 
you must expect no help in this 
particular from me. To tell you 
the trath, I am not looking so much 
for Colonel Irvine as for——’ 

‘The ward in Chancery,’ broke 
in the inspector, politely. ‘I am 
aware of the fact. Excuse me, sir, 
but perhaps you are unnecessarily 
minute in your instructions, if such 
a thing can be——’ 

‘And, therefore, as far as I am 
concerned, I have no wish to aid in 
bringing Colonel Irvine to the bar 
where your unfortunate relative was 
convicted.’ 

‘It's disagreeable, sir, very—no 
doubt of it. But I am afraid it 
must be done. However, 1 won't 
press an unwilling witness. But it 
may or may not be useful to you to 
know that I am expecting special 
information—perhaps this very af- 
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ternoon. Excuse me again, sir, if I 
say that I think I am hotter on the 
scent than you are. I know that 
you have been employing chiefly 
continental agents. Lor’ bless you, 
sir, they are never in the hunt, to 
use a sporting phrase. All they do 
is to keep a lot of big books, in which 
they write about everybody every- 
thing except the particular thing 
you want to know.’ 

I did not continue the conversa- 
tion with Inspector Meadows much 
longer, and soon found an opportu- 
nity for leaving that acute indivi- 
dual to his own thoughts. It was 
indeed sweet to know that it was 
— I was not far from Mabel ; 

I secretly determined that if i 
found them first I would be content, 
and give James Irvine a hint of the 
danger he was in. Possibly my 
conduct might savour of compound- 
ing a felony, but I was not in 
the hamour for caring much for 
that. 

Towards evening the rain ceased, 
and I took up my rod, and, thinking 
I was clear of my friend the inspec- 
tor, I retraced my steps to the river 
I had visited in the morning. 

Although I now felt sure that the 
scent was keen,and that Mabel soon 
might be restored to me, I could not 
resist an unaccountable depression 
of spirits as I walked along the river 
bank. Major Wray’s words would 
recur to me: ‘At the end of six 
months, you may doubtless be wel- 
come, but it may be too lute.” Should 
I discover the Irvines only to know 
that Mabel had been persuaded into 
marrying her cousin? I walked on 
hurriedly, scarcely noticing where I 
was going, so busy was I with my 
hopes and fears, and I did not look 
around me till | found that, almost 
unconsciously, I had entered a thick 
wood. 

It was already some time since 
sunset, and the shades of evening 
were deepening in the wood, and I 
paused, half inclined to return to 
the hotel. But I felt so restless and 
impatient that anything seemed 
better than endeavouring to sit 
calmly in my room, feverishly 
waiting for news, so I ‘pushed hur- 
riedly on. 1 should soon be clear 
of the wood, I thought; but then I 
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was again compelled to stop, for I 

ae that [ had lost the path. 
listened for the noise of the river. 

I soon discovered that it could not 

be many yards from me to the 

_ so I pressed on, keeping parallel 
it. 

Strange—in spite of the gloom 
and thick foliage of the trees, in 
spite of the tangled underwood 
through which I had to force my 
way—this wood seemed familiar to 
me. Every now and then I caught 
a glimpse of the stream, and again 
heard the plash of a large fish. The 
conviction burst upon me like a flash 
of lightning. This must be the very 
wood I had traversed in a dream 
at Daylesford! A thrill of hortor 
passed through me—for I knew that, 
if my conviction were true, | should 
ere long be taking an active part 
in some terrible drama. Bat I 
pressed on more quickly still—I 
should see Mabel at the end. 

Soon the underwood was easier 
to pass, and I could plainly see 
the evening sky before me: a few 
minutes more, and I emerged from 
the wood. I found myself standiug 
on a lawn-like piece of grass, the 
river running fast and furiously 
upon the left; straight before me 
stood an old and strangely -fashioned 
house. There was no room for 
doubt. I recognised every detail 
of the scene before me. Especially 
did I fix my gaze upon a bay win- 
dow overhanging the river. 

I had not long to wait thus. A 
woman came from within the room, 
and looked down upon the stream 
below her. After a moment or two 
she looked up to the calm sky above 
her, and then slowly tarned her face 
towards me! 

Oh, Mabel! how terribly worn 
and pale you seemed ! 

She saw me, and a look of the 
intensest joy came over her face. 
Next she started and half turned 
round, and looked within the room, 
and then turned again towards me 
with a terrified but passionate and 
imploring expression on her counte- 
nance. Then I saw a man’s hand 
seize her by the arm and drag her 
from the window. 

Hark! I know that cry! I hear 
it now as I heard it months ago 
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and miles away. I see it all now!— 
I see the purpose of the vision! 

No pause—no hesitation now. 
I rushed across the lawn, passed 
sade nm door, and bounded up the 

oak staircase. I heard again 
that loud and piercing cry, as I 
crossed the landing, without stop- 
ping to try the chamber-door, for I 
knew it would be no use. I passed 
another door—who knew the way 
as well as I?—entered a wide, old- 
fashioned, pannelled bed-chamber. 
In a moment my hand, without 
faltering, was upon the lion’s paw 
—the secret spring, and the next 
instant I was face to face with 
James Irvine. 

He recoiled, and his face grew 
ashy pale, as though he saw a ghost. 
Mabel was crouching, half fainting, 
in a corner. 

‘Villain! what have you done?’ 

He recovered himself when he 
heard me speak, and the pallid look 
of dread upon his face gave way to 
one of intensest hatred. 

‘I knew it!’ he hissed out between 
his teeth. ‘ Mabel is of age. George 
Seaforth, you are welcome now!’ 

‘Take me away, George! Take 
me away: he has tried to murder me! 

‘But you are come too late, you 
fool! My mind is made up. Neither 
Mabel nor her money are for you.’ 

‘ Your threats are useless, Colonel 
Irvine. I demand your cousin ac- 
cording to our agreement. Mabel 
and I must leave this place to- 
gether.’ 

‘So you shall, by G—d! Ifa knife 
can kill a man, and poison hush a 
woman—and the river give a home 
to both!’ He said these words in a 
half whisper, and then slowly ad- 
vanced upon me with a long, glitter- 
ing Portuguese knife in his hand. 
I drew back, and looked quickly 
round for a weapon of some kind, 
but there was none. We closed, 
and I felt a sharp cut in my left 
arm, as I held it up to ward off a 
stab, and with the right I caught 
his wrist, and kept the knife away, 
and we both fell heavily upon the 
floor, I undermost. I never let go 
of his wrist ; but he had got the 
knife into the other hand, and he 
struggled fiercely to get into a posi- 
tion to give a fatal thrust. The 
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blood was flowing copiously from 
my left arm, and I felt as if my 
strength were going. 

Suddenly there was a loud knock- 
ing at the door, and the colonel 
paused for a moment in his en- 
deavours to free himself from my 
embrace. At the same moment 
Mabel, with a cry of joy, staggered 
towards us, and her two white hands 
clutched the hand in which James 
Irvine held his hideous weapon. 

The knocking at the door con- 
tinued. 

! Open the door to an old friend, 
colonel,’ said a voice I recognised ; 
‘ it ain’t no sort of use holding out 
now. I’ve tracked you down at 
last. The game’s up.’ 

The knife dropped from Colonel 
Irvine’s hand, and with a last effort 
I flung him from me and got upon 
my feet. 

‘Down the passage to the right, 
Meadows!’ I shouted ; ‘ by the first 
bedroom to the left "you will find 
your way in here. Here stands 
James Irvine, the forger and would- 
be assassin ! 

He saw that he was baffled now, 
and at first seemed at a loss what 


to do. 

‘You infernal villain!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ I would have warned you 
to escape; but now I hand you over 
to the law!’ 

Not a word from him, as he drew 
back into the receas of the window, 
which was wide open. 

Inspector Meadows, followed by 
two Austrian gensdarmes, entered 
the room through the secret door. 

* Come, colonel,’ said the inspector 
cheerfully, ‘I know I have only to 
ask you to behave like a gentleman. 
The warrants, English and foreign, 
are all right and regular, and I have 
a comfortable carriage all ready to 
take you to Vienna.’ 

Still not a word, but with one 
last look of bitterest hatred levelled 
at me, James Irvine leaped from the 
window into the dark, deep stream 
below. 

‘ That’s no use,’ muttered the in- 
spector; ‘ there’s men on the look- 
out for that. I only hope their 
native customs mayn't induce them 
to shoot him.’ 

The men outside had no chance, 
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for the wretched man was never 
seen again. Most probably he struck 
his head against some rock beneath 
the water, and his body was sucked 
down into the hidden depths of the 
inexorable river, for it was never 
found. 

I have but little more to say. As 
I had expected, her cousin had done 
his utmost to please Mabel in every 
way and make her forget me. But 
he wholly failed. She instinctively 
shrank from him, and clung to the 
hope that I should soon be with her 
again, or, at all events, near at hand 
to protect her from some impending 
evil, of which she had continual pre- 
sentiments. As her twenty-first 
birthday approached, the colonel’s 
behaviour to her slowly but unmis- 
takably changed, and from the 
polished, courteous, and affectionate 
man he had always appeared to her, 
he became morose and almost brutal. 
He had kept the strictest watch 
upon her movements, and suffered 
her to write no letter to me, which 
she had once or twice lately at- 
tempted to do, in order to give me 
some clue to their whereabouts, as 
she saw plainly that her cousin was 
taking the cunningest measures to 
obliterate all traces as they jour- 
neyedon. He had brought her to 
this old house by the river (with 
which he evidently had been well 
acquainted in days gone by), saying 
that he had taken it for a summer 
residence: they had only arrived 
there that afternoon, having driven 
some sixteen miles and lefi all lug- 
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gage behind. The carriage had, 
without Mabel’s knowledge, been 
dismissed to the nearest inn, some 
three or four miles away, with 
orders to return at nine o'clock. 
What the colonel’s real intentions 
were it is impossible to say, but my 
wife tells me, shuddering, that it is 
her firm belief that he intended to 
render her insensible with chloro- 
form, then place her near the win- 
dow, where the slightest push would 
precipitate her into the fatal deeps 
below. Had I fruitlessly lingered 
at the door, which he had bolted and 
locked, and put the key in his 
pocket—had J, in fact, been ignorant 
of the secret spring, he would in-all 
human probability have accom- 
plished his awful purpose. 

The wound I had received proved 
more severe than was at first sup- 
posed, and a low fever supervened, 
through which Mabel nursed me. 
In my delirium I talked incessantly 
of Daylesford, of my aunt, and of a 
white figure on the lawn. When I 
grew stronger I told her all my 
dream by the river in ——-shire. 
But she was incredulous, I found, 
and maintains to this day that my 
clairvoyance was nothing but the 
result of feverish fancy. This is 
the only matter in which we cannot 
thoroughly agree. 

I have only to add that I insisted 
upon Everard’s allowing me to pay 
his Oxford debts, and that from my 
own experience I believe in the 
truth of the adage, ‘Unlucky at 
cards, lucky in a wife.’ 
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THE COMMEMORATION AND INSTALLATION 
AT OXFORD. 


O those laudatores temporis acti 

who complain that the spirit of 
academical turbulence is an essen- 
tially modern development, and 
purely the result of the anarchic 
tendencies of these latter evil times, 
it may be well to recommend a cer- 
tain e in the veracious chron- 
icle of John Ayliffe, LL.D., entitled 
‘The Ancient and Present State of 
the University of Oxford,’ which has 
reference to some events that oc- 
curred in that illustrious home of 
learning in the year of grace 
1349 :— 

* But scarce were the Tumults of 
the Junior Scholars appeased, but 
new Dissensions arose among the 
Masters concerning the Election of 
a Chancellor, whereby the whole 
University was divided into Parties 
and private Cabals: but at length 
Edward the 3rd obtaining a Bull 
from Pope John the 22nd, against 
several factious Persons, who were 
wont to assemble in St. Mary's 
Church, and disturb the Congrega- 
tion in the Celebration of Divine 
Office, &c., by an Excommunication 
put an end to these Tumults for a 
time ; yet towards the end of March 
this year, being the usual Time for 
the Electing of a new Chancellor, 
John Wylliot, late of Merton Col- 
lege, Fellow, together with several 
riotous Persons, with Force and 
Arms, broke into the said Church, 
killing some and wounding others, 
and was declar’d Chancellor, and 
being vested in his office expell'd 
the Northern Proctor who oppos’d 
his Creation. In this Conflict, be- 
sides many other Villanies com- 
mitted, the University Chest was 
plunder’d of Books, Money, and 
other Goods, and robbed of its 
Public Seal: Whereupon the King 
by Writ commanded the Authors of 
this violent Election, many of whom 
were of Merton College, to return 
the said Seal, Money, Books, &c., to 
the Proctors, under Pain of losing 
all their Goods forfeitable to the 
King; with a Writ of the same 
Date to Wylliot, to recall the Proc- 
tor, whom he had banish’d the 


University, and to release the Pri- 
soners committed by him; and, 
lastly, to forbid all Conventicles 
and unlawful assemblies held by 
him and his Followers in breach of 
the Statutes and Peace of the Uni- 
versity, under pain incurring a 
Mulct of all their Goods and Pos- 
sessions. Moreover, there were Com- 
missioners appointed and sent to 
Oxford, for the Hearing and Deter- 
mination of all Suits and Quarrels 
hereupon, who found Wylliot’s Men 
guilty of so great Crimes, that they 
had stript him of his office, had not 
they dreaded the consequence of a 
new Sedition; for some of the 
Masters and Scholars had so far 
engaged themselves to him, that on 
the Removal of their Chancellor, 
they immediately resolved to leave 
the University, and one Moiety 
thereof, to transfer themselves to 
some other place.’ 

lt may be well to add that, as re- 
tribution for these offences against 
discipline and decency, ‘ there suc- 
ceeded an epidemical sickness which 
swept away a greater number of 
scholars than was ever heard of at 
Oxford, and preserved many of those 
who fled into the country for their 
health ; few of those escaping death 
who remained at Oxford.’ 

The entire change which has 
taken place since the events re- 
corded by the faithful academical 
annalist in the position, functions, 
and office of the Oxford Chancellor, 
has doubtless something to do with 
the tranquil and—judged by the 
standard of the past—the dismally 
decorous nature of the proceedings 
which now attend the installation of 
the visible head and national repre- 
sentative of the University of Oxford. 
If the post was originally wanting 
in more than half the prestige which 
now attaches to it, there was at- 
tached to it—we believe We are 
correct in saying—by way of com- 
pensation, certain emoluments of 
which it is now shorn. Nor does 
the difference between the past and 
present status of the post end here. 
‘ Anciently this office was holden for 
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very short periods, seldom for more 
than five years, aud for the most 
t by come resident member of 

e University, until the chancel- 
lorship of John Russell, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who was elected in 1453, 
and retained it till his death in 
1494. Those who know the in- 
tensity of bitterness which academi- 
cal intrigues excite, the severity of 
academical canvassing, and the acri- 
mony of Oxford partisanship, will 
not be surprised that so long as the 
custom obtained of selecting the 
Chancellor from the body of resi- 
dents, such cabals as Mr. Ayliffe 
has described should have been 
formed, and such outrages have 
been perpetrated. 

But in withdrawing the candida- 
ture for the Chancellorship beyond 
the range of Oxford residents, 
other advantages have been secured 
than that of the removal of a 
grievous bone of academical conten- 
tion. For many years subsequent 
to the election of John Russell, 
Bishop of Lincoln, the principle 
seems to have been tacitly recog- 
nised, and generally acted upon, 
that the office should be in a certain 
sense ecclesiastical. Sir John Mason 
is the first instanee of a layman 
having been chosen to the post. 
From that date the barrier of clerical 
limitation was broken down, and the 
members of Convocation have, with 
exceptions so few that they might 
be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand, invariably chosen as their aca- 
demical figure-head some person 
distinguished in letters, politics, or 
law rather than in divinity. Thus, 
Oxford has, at every stage in her 
progress, displayed a desire to iden- 
tify herself more closely with the 
national as distinguished from the 
ecclesiastical interest. She has ex- 
tended the pale of her intluence 
because she enlarged the circle 
of her sympathies. We are far from 
denying that Oxford administrators 
and reformers have been, are, and 
will be guilty of repeated incunsis- 
tencies: but there is one thing 
which must strike every one as re- 
markable, in any comparison of the 
present with the past of the place-—— 
it is that of its historical continuity. 
The great movement which is now 


going on at Oxford is that of an 
effort to bring the great academical 
foundations on the Isis into the 
closest possible union with the na- 
tional life at large: to render their 
advantages catholic in the widest 
and most real sense, and to convince 
the world that the monastic exist- 
ence of the University is merged 
in its heed for the public welfare. 
When Sir Christopher Hatton, in 
1588, and, in 1591, Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst, were chosen 
Chancellors of the University which 
Alfred founded, it was first publicly 
proclaimed to the people of England 
that the old order of things had 
passed away, and that it was the 
ambition of those in whose hands 
the administration of Oxford was 
vested to make of the colleges and 
halls, training schools for the states- 
man, the lawyer, and the gentleman, 
as well as for the mere divine. No 
doubt this expanse of aspiration 
brought with it new problems to 
solve and new difficulties to en- 
counter. Because Oxford was to be 
nationalized she was not, therefore, 
to he secularized: because the edu- 
cation which she was thencefurward 
to give was to be such as might befit 
the man of the world, it was not to 
cease to be such as might suit the 
tone of the church. Attachment to 
the national institutions, ecclesias- 
tical and lay, a wide-minded and 
discriminating sympathy with the 
times have, therefore, naturally been 
what Oxford has desiderated in her 
Chancellors. These were the attri- 
butes which she found in the Duke 
of Wellington, in the late Earl of 
Derby, and which she has been for- 
tunate enough to meet with, in even 
greater measure than she could 
hope, in Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury. 

It might be thought that it would 
be interesting to know what was the 
behaviour of the undergraduates in 
thegallery when Oliver Cromwell was 
installed in the Chancellor’s chair in 
1651; how they comported them- 
selves when they were in the pre- 
sence of Lord Clarendon, who was 
initiated into the same post in 1660, 
or whether before this, in 1641, they 
had cheered or hissed William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke. Such spe- 
culations, however, happen to be 
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idle, and for two very good reasons : 
in the first place, the Sheldonian 
Theatre, commenced in 1664, was 
not completed till 1669, at which 
date it was opened with a solemn 
ceremony. In the second place, we 
believe we are correct in saying that 
no evidence can be adduced to show 
that at these remote periods there 
was any equivalent to the official 
pageant which was celebrated on 
the 21st of June last, when Lord 
Salisbury, amidst the plaudits of 
an enthusiastic and even brilliant 
assembly, was inducted into the 
honours of his high office. Theore- 
tically, it must be borne in mind 
the public installation of the 
_Chancellor in the theatre is an 
official superfluity. All that is 
necessary for the choice of a Chan- 
cellor to be valid is his selection 
by Convocation, and his interview 
with and reception of the most 
important members of the governing 
body of the University. When, in 
1792, the Duke of Portland was 
decided on as a fitting personage to 
be selected Chancellor of Oxford, 
nothing more than their solemn 
visit upon his Grace occurred. For 
the first celebrated public installa- 
tion of a Chancellor in the Sheldo- 
nian Theatre, we must go back only 
so far as to the roth of June, 1834, 
when the Duke of Wellington re- 
ceived within those classic precincts 
an ovation which has now become 
historical. 

The times were stirring. England 
was fall of the glories of the Great 
Duke. The Sheldonian Theatre was 
a blaze of splendour and of enthu- 
siasm. The eulogium on his Grace 
was delivered by Dr. Phillimore, 
the then professor of civil law. 
Never was speech more felicitous: 
never had speaker such a plenitude 
of inspiring topics. The cheers of 
the audience drowned at intervals 
the voice of the Professor. Inside 
those walls were crowded all that 
was conspicuous in English talent 
and rank. The beautiful Princess 
Lieven was the centre of a group of 
chivalrous admirers; hor was the 
homage that was rendered to the 
Marchioness of Salisbury and the 
Countesses of Clan-William and 
Brownlow inferior. Sir J. Vaughan, 
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Sir J. A. Park, and Sir J. Scarlett 
were presented for their honorary 
degrees, and received with a hurri- 
cane of applause. But the acme of 
enthusiasm was reached when the 
speaker came to the mention of the 
Great Duke himself. Merit, re- 
marked Dr. Phillimore, was not of 
one class. There were different 
roads to the temple of fame, and 
different men must distinguish 
themselves in different ways. One 
man made his way to eminence by 
literature ; another by arts, another 
by arms. Of this latter class none 
were more illustrious than the noble 
Duke now their Chancellor. Then 
came the climax: ‘ Be witness his 
triumphs in India, Portugal, and 
Spain—his victories at Salamanca, 
on the Pyrenees, and at Toulouse; 
and, above all, his liberation of 
Europe on the bloody field of 
Waterloo.” At these words the 
whole assemblage rose with one 
accord, and the building resounded 
with a sound of more than the hun- 
dred iron voices which poets pray 
for. Grave doctors, heads of houses, 
and professors vied with the most 
youthful of the students in the vehe- 
mence of theirapplause. The under- 
graduates in the gallery waved their 
caps and gowns ; the ladies beneath 
fluttered perfumed handkerchiefs 
and elevated multi-coloured para- 
sols. 

The Commemoration was remark- 
able for more reasons than one. 
Christ Church was at this time 
raled by the iron rod of Dean Gais- 
ford—most absolute of academical 
autocrats—and the dean’s right- 
hand man, in his disciplinarian en- 
terprises, was Mr. Dyer, the then 
proctor. Young Oxford did not 
scruple to take advantage of the tra- 
ditional licence which it enjoys on the 
occasion of the festival of the En- 
ceenia to the very utmost extent, and 
Mr. Dyer and Dr. Gaisford were re- 
ceived amid a perfect storm of sibilla- 
tion. It may be amusing to look 
back upon the names of some of 
the cries of the carnival: ‘ London 
University, the want of privi- 
leges,’ met, as might have been ex- 

ted at the mouths of Young Ox- 
ord, with a hailstorm of contempt; 
and ‘the Gower Street Company’ 
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was the signal for a loud and con- 
tinnous roar of laughter. ‘Down 
with the present administration!’ 
shouted an undergraduate in a 
stentorian voice. ‘Our French 
Allies’ were hissed; ‘Our French 
Wines’ were cheered. So, too, were 
the memories of Lord Nelson, Lord 
Granville, and Mr. Canning: but 
when that of Mr. Pitt was men- 
tioned, every cap in the gallery, 
every hat in the area, and every 
voice in the theatre joined in one 
universal huzza! It may be in- 
teresting to add that the Installation 
Ode was written by Keble, whose 
memory has lately received so re- 
markable and significant a tribute 
at Oxford ; and that the Chancellor’s 
Latin Prize Essay was written by 
one Mr. Robert Scott, B.A., who 
was at that time a student of Christ 
Church, and who is now Master of 
Balliol, and the newly elected Dean 
of Rochester. The Corn Exchange 
did notexist in those days; and the 
only room available for dancing 
urposes was at the Star and Garter. 
Bapable of holding, in an ordinary 
way, not more than 800 persons, 
more than twice that number, 1800, 
obtained tickets, buying them often 
for three times their original price. 
But we have done with retrospect ; 
and there is more than enough 
which occurred during the last Com- 
memoration at Oxford to call for 
some notice in these pages. To the 
— significance of the events we 
ll presently revert. As to the 
purely social side of the Commemo- 
ration, this is a subject on which 
there is little need that we should 
say much. We all know what it is, 
and ‘ London Society’ has before 
now faithfully chronicled more than 
once the oft-told tale of balls, flower- 
shows, pic-nics, and fétes. Con- 
scientious writers—ourselves among 
the number—have impressed upon 
the public already, that when Ox- 
ford celebrates her Encenia, she 
attires herself incontinently in mas- 
querade dress. We can scarcely 
sup that any stranger to Isis, 
however little imbued with aca- 
demical tradition, fancies that the 
week of Commemoration gaicty in 
any way represents the normal 
status of Oxford life. Yet it is 
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pleasant enough for all that—plea- 
sant becanse it reminds the gray 
and grizzled veteran of 

* Those days—bygone days—those days 

In the consulship of Piancus ;’ 


because they form as good a rendez- 
vous as you could ever have for old 
friendly pleasant discussion; if for 
no other reason than that they take 
one to a city which is as beautiful as 
ite style is unique; that they show 
one mavy fair faces, and many light 
hearts ; and that one sees on every 
side the representatives of learn- 
ing and grace, erudition, beauty, 
venerable age, and buoyant youth ;— 
yes, Oxford in Commemoration ~is 
Oxford in masquerade; but the. 
masquerade is charming for all 
that. 

You leave town by the 6.15 train 
from Paddington. You have already 
secured rooms in your old college. 
It will be seen that we are postu- 
lating a certain amount of selfish- 
ness in yourself, and that you are 
running up for a day or two to the 
old, place, not even solus cum sold, 
but simply solus. As you sit over 
your dinner at the Mitre, and watch 
the crowd of boyish swells lounging 
into the coffee-room, and discussing 
the coming ball, concert, or thea- 
tricals of the evening, you fall into 
a fit of reverie. How many years 
is it since you yourself were such 
an one even as they?—since you 
had J wy days and nights before- 
hand full of a restless disquietude 
as to whether the great event of 
the evening, of which you were 
the prime originator, would or not 
be a success? And now you are 
here alone—a stranger, but not in 
a strange land. Your very college 
seems to resent your presence as an 
intruder, and the rooms of which 
you once were master would own 
you no more. Mrs. Venables, most 
perfect of hostesses, recognises you, 
and you discuss your post-prandial 
cigar in her snug little bar, revert- 
ing to memories of the ‘ gentlemen 
who were up with you.’ Wait a little, 
my gallant young gentlemen—you 
of the elaborate buttonhole bou- 
quets and the newfangled coats, 
staring neckties, and strange collars 
—and you shall know from experi- 
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ence such a situation as that which 
we have described and have our- 
selves realised. Yes, spite of your 
prosperous juvenility, your scarcely- 
perceptible moustache, your dainty 
boots, and your unwrinkled brow, 
‘tis coming still for all that.’ In 
these days, manhood flies away on 
the wings of the wind, and, lo! there 
is nothing left but a residuum of 
fogydom. 

Of the routine of Commemoration 
gaieties there is nothing new that 
can be said. As for the installa- 
tion of Lord Salisbury in the theatre, 
why recapitulate its features? It is 
always more or less depressing de- 
liberately to sit down and tell the 
tale of what so recently has been. 
Nor is there much need here to 
comment on the admirable and feli- 
citous Latin in which Dr. Bryce and 
the new Chancellor complimented 
with amzbean eloquence the various 
honorary Doctors of Civil Law. 
Why, either, should we dwell upon 
the Masonic féte in St. John’s Gar- 
dens? These gardens are always 
beautiful; nor is there a finer scene 
in England than that symmetrical 
lawn, overshadowed by venerable 
trees, and relieved in the background 
by a graceful facade of classical 
architecture. It was pleasant enough 
and interesting enough to see the 
various distinguished personages 
who that afternoon wandered about 
over the emerald turf, threaded the 
intricate windings of the shrubberies, 
now strayed into a refreshment-tent, 
and now emerged from an alcove, 
The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, ere- 
while fellow and tutor of University 
College, sometime Australian mag- 
nate, since scoffer at the sacred 
policy of Reform, now the member 
of a Reform ministry, and the re- 
visitant of the University of his 
youth, promenades up and down 
the lawn, every inch of which he 
must know so well, in company with 
Dr. Michell, Public Orator of the 
University—the Radical Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with a look of 
cynical satisfaction upon his face, 
patrolling the premises which be- 
long to the college whose traditional 
political character is that of a Hano- 
verian Toryism of the heaviest type. 
There, too, is Mr. Matthew Arnold, 


resplendent in his gown of red, and 
there the two little lads who, in the 
morning, acted as their father’s 
pages, Lord Salisbury’s two sons, 
their official duties over, free to 
gambol as they choose. 

One word of the Eton and Harrow 
ball. It was, in our opinion—and 
we have been present at a good 
many—quite the best entertainment 
of the kind ever given at Oxford. 
The duties of the stewards were dis- 
charged to perfection by the various 
representatives at Oxford of the 
two great public schools who were 
good enough to take the duties upon 
them. They were efficient without 
being officious—easy without being 
inattentive. Neither the Masonic 
nor the University ball attained 
anything like this measure of suc- 


cess. 

Of course the week derived its 
real significance from two events, 
first, the installation of Lord Salis- 
bury ; secondly, the opening of Keble 
College. Oxford is proud of her 
new Chancellor, and she well may 
be so. Lord Salisbury is a represen- 
tative of all that is best in Oxford. 
A scholar without being a visionary; 
valuing the training of the cloister 
at its full and proper due, but know- 
ing well that without the discipline 
and experience of the world it is 
worthless; the stanch champion of 
the Church; in matters political a 
liberal-minded Constitutionalist ; the 
inheritor of an historical name, and 
the head of an historical house, Lord 
Salisbury was pre-eminently the 
man to be chosen to the highest office 
which can be conferred upon one of 
her alumni by a University whose 
twin sister is the English Church, 
whose creed is, or rather should be, 
constructive and not destructive 
Liberalism, whose prestige is histo- 
rical, and whose annals are also the 
annals of a crowd of England’s wisest 
and noblest sons. The great pro- 
blem which Oxford has to solve is 
to achieve nationality without losing 
refinement, to combine intellectual 
education with social training in 
due proportions, to be a reflection 
of the national life and the home of 
the scholar, but to be an academy 
of manners as well. We are not 
talking the cant of a superficial and 
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vulgar sentimentality when we say 
that one of the great sources of the 

ractical value of an Oxford degree 
~ always been that it is a sort of 
certificate that its possessor is a 
gentleman. In view of these truths 
—and they are truths—it is a mighty 
thing for Oxford at this, the most 
critical period in her existence, to 
have as her visible chief the dis- 
tinguished head of the illustrious 
house of Cecil. 

The inauguration of Keble Col- 
lege is that of a new era in the his- 
tory of the University of Oxford. 
There are indications enough that 
the time is coming when the colleges 
of Oxford will resolve themselves 
into so many denominational in- 
stitutions. Such a consummation 
may be good or it may be bad : we do 
not offer an opinion. The establish- 
ment of Keble College on a purely 
denominational footing is simply 
one of the steps towards this end. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that 
Keble College is simply a clerical 
and theological fondation. As Canon 
Liddon well remarked: ‘It is often 
said, in and out of Oxford, “ You are 
founding here a clerical and theo- 
logical college.” I deny it. We are 
founding nothing of the sort. When 
I speak of theological colleges, I 
speak of institutions to which I am 
bound by five years of my life, and 
by some of the very deepest of my 
affections, and which I believe, at 
this moment and in the future years 
of the Church before us, are capable 
of rendering her a service such as 
no other institutions can ; but Keble 
College is not to be a theological 
and clerical college. That which is 


essential in such colleges is, that all 
the students who are enrolled in 
them are looking forward to serve 
Almighty God in holy orders; but 
that which the promoters of this 
college wish, befure everything else, 
is that the students who come here 
shall look forward to English life in 
all the varieties of its forms, lay as 
well as clerical.’ That is a great 
and good end. Nor, again, is Keble 
College to eschew in any way the 
study of philosophy. She will make 
it her aim to enable her students to 
encounter error not by ignoring the 
results of science, but by intimate 
acquaintance with them. Again 
hear what Canon Liddon has to say : 
*The Rector of Lincoln, who must 
be held to differ from us on many 
points, has publicly laid down the 
principle that we shall never settle 
the questions which lie around the 
management of these schools satis- 
factorily until we have a separate 
school for philosophy, a separate 
school for history, and a separate 
school for philology, giving the high- 
est honours for attainments in every 
one of these subjects; and when 
this shall be we shall not fear philo- 
sophy. We do fear onesided philo- 
sophy. We fear the young having 
only Mill and Bain to study; but 
when the whole vast subject is 
studied —when, besides studying the 
materialists, they study also the 
spiritualistic writers of Scotland 
and the philosophic writers of the 
Continent, we have no fear of the in- 
tellectual result.’ Such a college as 
this was wanted in Oxford. There is 
reason to trust that that want is 
supplied. 





AN EPISODE IN THE ITALIAN WAR. 


* Shot through the heart. Dead.’ 
‘There was no more to be said! 


HAT was his epitaph. That was all, 
Set down in the corporal’s hasty scrawl 
Of the wounded and missing. There you read 
Merely— Shot through the heart. Dead.’ 


He was killed in the first attack, y 

When the Austrian centre was driven back. 

You could have seen he was badly hurt 

By the purple blood on the scarlet shirt ; 

But he struggled on in some wonderful manner 
Until he had seized on the Austrian’s banner, 
But as soon as he seized it down he fell, 

Yet he managed to drag it down as well, 

And e’en with the effort he was sped, 

And tumbled. ‘Shot through the heart. Dead.’ 


The battle passed over the place where he lay, 
Cold and white in the gory clay; 

For foot to foot and hand to hand, 

Though the Austrians made a desperate stand, 
We pushed them back, we cut them down, 
And planted our flag in the captured town ! 


He was an Englishman, so they said— 

A volunteer with the shirt of red 

Worn by those Garibaldi led. 

Well, he was shot through the heart. Dead! 


Lo! when he opened his shirt and vest 
We found a woman's name on his breast. 
The Austrian’s bullet had chanced to hit 
Just where the woman's name was writ. 
We noted the track of the fatal lead 

As he lay ‘ Shot through the heart. Dead.’ 


One of the first to perish was he, 

In the cause of Italian liberty. 

We buried him just outside the town 

Under the shades of the olives brown, 

And wrote on the cross we placed at his head— 
‘English. Shot through the heart. Dead!" 





